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BENEDICITE. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


“All Green Things on the earth, bless ye the 
Lord!”’ 

So sang the choir, while ice-cased branches 
beat 

The frosty window-panes, and at our feet 

The frozen, tortured sod but mocked the 
word, 

Ard seemed to cry like some poor soul in 
pain, 

“Lord, suffering and endurance fill my days ; 

The growing green things will their Maker 


praise,— 

The happy green things, growing in warm 
rain!’’ 

“So God lacks praise while all the fields are 
white!’”’ 

I said; then smiled, remembering southward 
far 

How pampas-grass swayed green in summer 
light. 

Nay, God hears always from this swinging 
star, 


Decani and Cantoris, South and North, 
Each answering other, praises pouring forth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Arizona House of Representatives 
has voted to grant full suffrage to womep. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York, in the 
Outlook, urges New Hampshire men not 
to give the ballot to the women of that 
State. He says it would be thrusting a 
burden on women who do not want it. 
But Dr. Abbott has publicly committed 
himself to the doctrine that the right to 
vote does not involve any burden of moral 
obligation whatever. He attended a leg- 
islative hearing in Massachusetts three 
years ago, to protest against the granting 
of equal rights to Massachusetts women, 
and in the course of his address he took 
occasion to say that the women who did 
not use the school ballot were quite right 
in refusing to do so. Almost all the 
women who are prominent in oppsing 
full suffrage fail to use the school suf- 
frage, thus practically declaring, with Dr. 
Abbott, that the right to vote does not 
involve the duty to exercise it. Under 
these circumstances, with what face can 








Dr. Abbott talk about forcing a burden 
on unwilling women? No woman will be 
under any more obligation, legal or moral, 
to use the full ballot than to use the 
school ballot. The suffragists say, ‘‘Let 
each woman do as she chooses.’”’ The 
opponents say, ‘‘Compel all women to do 
as we choose.”’ 





Dr. Abbott says that on the so-called ref- 
erendum in Massachusetts eight years ago, 
only four per cent. of the women ex- 
pressed a wish for the ballot. He neglects 
to add that less than one-sixth of one per 
cent, expressed any objection toit. He also 
neglects to mention that the so-called ref- 
erendum was a@ mere mock vote, which 
was to have no legal validity, and was to 
give the women nothing if it went in their 
favor. Some of the strongest suffragists 
refused to take part in it. Nevertheless, 
the women’s vote stood 22,204 in favor 
and only 861 opposed. In Massachusetts, 
in one day, 22,204 women were found who 
cared enough about the ballot to register 
and go to the polls and cast a mock vote 
in its favor. In eight years of diligent 
effort, the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage 
Association has found only about half as 
many who care enough about opposing it 
to sign their names on a return postal 
card, Dr. Abbott says there is no reason 
to think the proportions are different in 
New Hampshire. In that case, of the 
women who take any lively interest in the 
question either way, the large majority 
are in favor. 





From Maine to San Francisco, the clans 
are now gathering, and making all their 
preparations to start for New Orleans. It 
promises to be a large and most enjoyable 
convention. Members of the National 
American W. 8. A. have said that none of 
its annual meetings ever did so much 
good to both Northern and Southern 
women as the one held some years ago in 
Atlanta. But the coming convention bids 
fair to surpass even that one. 
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GREAT DEBATE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


There is much rejoicing in the Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters at Concord, N. H., 
over the announcement that Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of New York has accepted an invi- 
tation, extended to him by the Governor 
of New Hampshire and seventeen other 
men opposed to equal suffrage, to speak 
in Representatives’ Hall at Concord on 
the evening of March 4 against equal 
rights for women. On the evening of 
March 5, the advocates of equal rights 
will have the use of Representatives’ Hall 
in their turn, toreply. The invitation to 
Dr. Abbott, as pubiished in the New 
Hampshire papers, reads: 

The question of woman suffrage is to 
be voted upon in New Hampshire March 
10, 1903. Will you, and such others as 
the Anti-Woman Suffrage Associations of 
New York and Massachusetts may decide 
upon, address an anti-suffrage meeting in 
Representatives’ Hall, Concord, to be pre- 
sided over by Harry M. Cheney, Speaker 
of the House, on the evening of March 4, 
1903? 

This is signed by N. J. Batchelder, Frank 
W. Rollins, Charles W. Hoytt, Harry M. 
Cheney, John W. Sanborn, Irving W. 
Drew, Edgar Aldrich, A. T. Batchelder, 
James E, French, E. E. Jones, E. G. East- 
man, Seth M. Richards, Rufus N. Elwell, 
George H. Moses, W. S. Pillsbury, Wins- 
ton Churchill, George H. Adams, James 
W. Remick. 

The opponents of equal suffrage seem 
to be really afraid that its friends are go- 
ing to get the necessary two-thirds vote 
for the amendment; and in trying to pre- 
vent it, they have made sure of our get- 
ting what we particularly want—the wid- 
est possible discussion of the question. 
Judge Aldrich, the chief opponent in the 
Constitutional Convention, had declined 
Mrs. Catt’s invitation to debate the sub- 
ject; but the form which the discussion 
will now take will command far more 
general attention. 

The suffragists had a meeting at the 
State House on the evening of Feb. 25. 
Mr. Clarence E. Carr of Andover made a 
fine speech, in which he criticised most 
ably the Governor and the Governor’s po- 
sition. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and Mrs. 
Catt spoke also. Mrs, Catt said this 
Macedonian cry was the greatest victory 
that the woman suffrage movement had 
yet achieved in New England. ‘‘When 
the opponents in New Hampshire, beaded 
by the Governor, issue a call to the anti- 
suffragists of Massachusetts and New 
York to come over and help them, it is 
surely a sign that they are frightened at 
the progress of the movement. I regard 





this as a symptom of growth. 
run it means sure victory.”’ 

There will be glee over this news 
among the friends of equal rights all over 
the country. 


In the long 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing will be given by the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to the petition- 
ers for an amendment granting full suf- 
frage to women, next Wednesday, March 
4, at the State House, Room 240, at 10.30 
A.M. There is generally a great crowd 
at these hearings, and persons wishing to 
get seats should go early. 





AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 

A special seasion of the Alabama Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs was held in Mont- 
gomery a few days ago, to work for the 
child-labor bill. The women went to the 
Capitol in a body to see the voting, and 
had the pleasure of being present at the 
victory. The bill passed the Lower House 
by a large majority, only one member 
voting against it. He explained thai he 
was opposed to any legislation which ‘‘in- 
terfered with the domestic relations of 
the citizen.’’ The fight in the Senate was 
harder, but after a long debate the bill 
was passed, 17 to 11. It forbids the work- 
ing of children less than twelve years old, 
except under certain conditions. This 
bill had been agreed upon by the cotton- 
mill operators, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Child - Labor 
Committee. The newspaper reports say: 
“This agreemeut was especially odious to 
Senators opposing the bill, who declared 
that these interests had vo right to agree 
on and present a measure,”’ It is hard to 
see why not. If the women were able to 
come to an agreement wih the mill oper- 
ators, who are generally the chief oppo- 
nents of such protective legislation for 
children, it would rather seem that they 
showed tact, diplomacy, and a gift for 
‘practical politics” for a good object. 

Oregon’s new child-labor law forbids 
the employment of children under four- 
teen in factories, stores, mines, etc., and 
of children under sixteen, unless they can 
read and write. 

South Carolina has passed a bill which 
forbids the employment of children under 
ten years of age in factories and mines 
after May 1 of this year; of those under 
eleven after the same date uext year, and 
of those under twelve after May 1, 1905. 
Exceptions are made in the cases of chil- 
dren whose fathers are incapacitated or 
whose mothers are dead, and of those who 
can read and write and have attended 
school for four months of the year. These 
exceptions lessen the value of the bill, but 
the fact of its being adopted by South 
Carolina, after years of opposition, is a 
cause for encouragement and cheer. 

Last Tuesday a hearing on child labor 
was given at Albany, N. Y., before the 
Assembly Committee on Labor and Indus. 
tries. The Child-Labor Committee of New 
York City sets forth in an open letter that 
investigation ‘thas established the fact 
that the existing laws are being constant- 
ly evaded on account of their defective 
character; moreover, that there are thou- 
sands of children in this city under four- 
teen who are not protected by any law. 
Many of them are of tender years, and are 
compelled to work at all hours of the day 
and night, under conditions destructive 
both to their health and their morals.” 
The Child-Labor Committee appeals for 
funds to carry on its work. Contributions 
may be sent to V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 


68 Broad Street, New York City. 
A. 8. B. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at 
the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A, held at 3 Park St., on Feb. 17. A 
resolution of rejoicing was adopted on the 
passage by the Arizona House of Repre- 
sentatives of a bill giving full suffrage to 
women. 

Thomas A. Mullen, Esq., who was in- 
troduced by Mrs. Livermore as a busy 
lawyer, spoke on ‘*The Monroe Doctrine,”’ 
giving a lecture full of information and 
replete with historical facts. Mr. Mullen 
spoke without notes, and a lady after the 
lecture said admiringly that she did not 
see how it was possible for any one to 
carry so many dates in his head. Discus. 
sion and a vote of thanks to the speaker 
followed the lecture, and refreshments 
and a social hour closed an exceptionally 
instructive afternoon. 








MISS ANTHONY AT HOME. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to 
Pearson’s Magazine an article on “The 
Home Life of Susan B. Anthony.”’ 
Mrs. Ha:per bas had great opportunities 
of observing it, as she passed nearly six 
years under Miss Anthony’s roof, writing 
her biography and preparing the fourth 
volume of the “History of Woman Sof- 
frage.’’ Her work involved reading hun- 
dreds of Miss Anthony’s letters to her 
relatives, and the diaries which she has 
kept for sixty-five consecutive years. 
Mrs. Harper says: 

At the end of it all the assertion can be 
conscientiously made that no woman ever 
possessed in a greater degree the love of 
family and the instinct for home. Now, 
after more than fifty years of going up 
and down the earth, ‘‘eating other peo- 
ple’s bread and salt, and climbing other 
people's stairs,”’ she still clings with the 
deepest intensity of her strong nature to 
the fireside around which once were gath- 
ered all those she held most dear, but 
where at this beginning of the new cen- 
tury she and one only sister sit alone. All 
the beautiful homes in which of late years 
she has been a welcome guest, all the dis- 
tinguished people who have paid her 
honor, have not diminished her devotion 
to her own modest home and the staunch 
but unassuming friends of the early days 
of misrepresentation and ostracism. 

There were originally seven children in 
the Anthony household, but of these only 
three remain—Col. D. R. Anthony, pro- 
prietor and editor of the Leavenworth 
Times, and for half a century a prominent 
factor in Kansas politics, who is now sev- 
enty-eight years old; Susan B., who cele- 
brates her eighty-third birthday Feb. 15, 
1903; and Mary S., aged nearly seventy- 
six, who is the housekeeper, the care- 
taker, the general manager, au: yet finds 
time for the duties of president of the 
Political Equality Club of nearly two hun- 
dred members. The two sisters have 
lived for almost forty years in Rochester, 
N. Y., in a home hallowed by the death of 
many members of the family, and among 
its sacred associations they expect to 
spend their remaining days. 

Friends often urge them to hang out a 
sign,—The Wayside Inn,—for it is indeed 
a hostelry in the number of its guests, 
There is always an extra plate on the 
table, and a friend in the house at meal 
time always is pressed to stay. There is 
no fuss or worry, but she enjoys the sim- 
ple and wholesome fare as one of the fam- 
ily. If Miss Anthony’s hospitality ended 
here, it would present no problems to the 
Mary who should have been named Mar- 
tha; but it is no uncommon thing for 
three or four guests to arrive a few min 
utes before supper, in response to a press- 
ing invitation from Miss Anthony which 
she forgot to mention at home, and the 
larder always has to be kept in a state of 
preparation for these ‘surprise parties.”’ 
The three “spare beds’ often prove none 
too many for those who stay from one 
night to seven or more. Rochester is on 
a highway between the east and the west, 
and it is a veritable Mecca for women, 
who look upon it as the event of a life- 
time to visit it, and arrange their journeys 
to spend a night under the rovf of Susan 
B. Anthony. Sometimes, though not 
often, the gentle sister remonstrates, 
but Miss Anthony always answers, ‘*The 
greatest happiness I have is in receiving 
my friends in my own home. Think of 
the people who have entertained me dur- 
ing all these years! I regard the many 
presents of money and household articles 
which have been given me for my personal 
needs as put in trust for me to use in this 
way.”’ 

In looking over an old diary I found 
this entry, made during the first days I 
ever spent in this pleasant home, when 
arrangements for celebrating her birthday 
were in preparation: ‘‘What a housekeep- 
er is Susan B, Anthony, domestic in every 
fibreof her body! What would the world 
say if it could see her, as I have done the 
past week, going from garret to cellar, 
hunting up cobwebs and dust that nobody 
else had seen, making out bills of fare 
with the cook, counting the dishes and 
table linen, taking the best sheets and 
towels out of the lavender-scented draw- 
ers, devising every means for the comfort 
of her guests—a perfect manager. The 
order and neatness here gratify my soul,’’ 
And again: ‘‘We have been preparing a 
magazine article to-day, and, while I held 
the pen and we discussed the points, she 
sat by the fireand hemmed towels. ‘Oh, 


(Continued On Page 66.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MILLIE JACKSON, the present efficient 
postmaster of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, is serving for the fifth 
year. At the begioning of each session 
the Representatives have said, “Well 
done, good and faithful officer, we will 
elect you again.”’ 


Mrs. IpA Bacon, postmaster of the 
Illinois Senate, is popular with the mem- 
bers, and deservedly so, for she performs 
her duties with great care and accuracy, 
The Chicago Legal News says: ‘‘We look 
forward to no very distant day when 
women will occupy seats in the General 
Assembly of Illinois, Every woman hold- 
ing an official position who does her duty 
faithfully hastens the day.”’ 


Miss TAKA NAWA, daughter of a prom- 
inent Japanese editor and entomologist, is 
herself an entomologist of no small at- 
tainments. She paints with skill, and has 
many colored plates of native insects, es- 
pecially butterflies and moths, She shares 
her father’s interest in photography, and 
has helped him in his greatest work, that 
of photographing the life histories of the 
Japanese insects injurious to agriculture, 


Lavy Henry Somerset has decided 
not to reside at Eastnor Castle, and she 
means to let it. The castle is situated, in 
one of the most lovely parts of Hereford- 
shire, and the views from it are superb. 
The gardens, which include a picturesque 
lake, are beautiful, and there is a deer 
park of nearly 1,000 acres. The building 
itself is fine, with large battlemented 
towers, and the hall, with its musicians’ 
gallery, is a great feature. 


Mrs. RoosEVELT is reported to be in 
danger of breaking down under the too 
great strenuosity of the social life at the 
White House. Since Nov. 1, 200 guests 
have been kept over night, 36 dinner par- 
ties given, 275 guests entertained at 
luncheon, 50 at breakfast; there have 
been three State dinners, six musicals, 
five State receptions and three afternoon 
receptions by Mrs. Roosevelt. Besides 
these, she and the President have at- 
tended eight cabinet dinners, and dined 
with Senators Hanna and Lodge. Our 
anti-suffrage ladies think a woman is too 
fragile to cast a ballot, yet any one of 
them would be delighted to assume the 
duties of a President’s wife. 


Miss EstHER HOWLAND of Worcester, 
Mass., invented the modern valentine in 
1849. She never married, and died about 
ten years ago. She wasa graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, and her father had a 
small bookstore and bindery. Wishing to 
add a new feature to the business, she 
took stiff letter paper, scalloped and 
fringed the edges, cut heart-shaped goles 
in the corners, glued on colored pictures 
that came with raisins, tea, etc., put 
around the pictures borders of the lace 
paper that was used on the inside edges 
of fancy boxes, and hand-painted little 
verses on them. The valentines found a 
ready sale; business men in New York and 
elsewhere began to order them for the 
next year, and it soon appeared that Miss 
Howland had developed a real business. 


Mrs. NELLIE E, LAKIN of Boscawen, 
N. H., is said during the past year to have 
carried over $500 worth of farm produce 
to the stores in Boscawen and Penacook, 
$400 worth of which she raised on her own 
farm, doing the work almost wholly her- 
self. Last summer she loaded and stowed 
away forty loads of hay. She raised one 
hundred bushels of corn, cutting most of 
it up and husking all of it; also raised 
eighty-five bushels of potatoes, digging 
most of them herself and putting them 
into the cellar. Last fall she picked two 
hundred bushels of apples. She didall the 
work in her garden, and had four cart- 
loads of vegetables. She drove to Pena- 
cook once a week, missiag but four weeks 
during the year, and all through last 
spring and since last September she has 
driven to Franklin twice a week to carry 
her sixteen-year-old son George to the 
Franklin High School. In addition to all 
this work, she has performed the house- 
hold duties in a family of five. When 
New Hampshire women can do farming in 
this energetic way, it is no wonder thatin 
103 Granges of that State, a majority of 
the members have recorded themselves in 
favor of equal suffrage. Yet the oppo- 
nents of equal rights for women, who are 
to have a hearing in the State House at 
Concord on March 4, will no doubt‘assure 
the public that the New Hampshire wo- 
man would be crushed under the burden 
of a ballot, 
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MISS ANTHONY AT HOME. 


(Continued from First Page ) 


how I wish I bad nothing else to do the 
rest of my life,’ she said, ‘but to sit quiet- 
ly down in my own home and darn stock- 
ings and hem towels, and gather my 
friends about me, and have one read while 
the rest of us listened, and then all dis- 
cuss it!’’’ There are no girls of modern 
times who can take such infinitesimal 
stitches, learned in the days when women 
semmed by hand all their own ruffles and 
furbelows, and stitched the tucks and 
frills which adorned the shirt bosoms of 
the men of the family. Miss Aathony 
never has suggested ways for repairing 
the damages of society with one-half the 
skill she employed in teaching her nieces 
her wonderful method of darning rents in 
garments and household linen. The very 
choicest guest is allowed to sleep under 
the ‘‘rose blankets’’ and the mother’s bed- 
spread, and there is something exquisite 
in the touch which she gives to that fine 
product of her mother's weaving, a hun- 
dred years ago. The favored guests also 
may drink tea from the mother’s cups, 
imported from England before fine china 
was manufactured in this country, and 
may use the thin silver spoons which were 
a part of the paternal grandmother's dow- 
ry in the century before the last. 

Miss Anthony’s daily life is very simple 
and almost ascetic. She rises at seven, 
and, no matter what the temperature, 
steps at once into the bath-tub. All her 
life she has used cold water, but since 
she was eighty she has allowed the chill 
to be taken off. When she comes down 
to breakfast with her silver hair brushed 
softly over her ears and coiled smoothly 
in the back, and a big white apron tied 
around her waist, she looks like a lovely 
grandmother, and it wrenches the imagi- 
nation to think of her standing on a plat- 
form daring a mob, or in a court room 
and defying a United States judge. She 
is womanly in every instinct, in the dainty 
toilet articles she likes on her dressing- 
table, the delicate bits of jewelry and lace 
which adorn her gowns, the love for the 
quiet, refined, and artistic in everything. 
Her diet is strictly of the feminine order 
—tea and coffee, bread and butter, vegeta- 
bles, a morsel of dessert, and quantities 
of fruit—but unfeminine in its absence of 
pastry and confectionery. Her home is 
Quaker-like in its simplicity, but very 
hygienic and very comfortable, with thick 
rugs -and rocking-chairs, old-fashioned 
couches and beds that invite to more 
slumber than one is likely to get unless 
she retires early. 

In this peaceful abode, however, the 
spirit of work reigns supreme. Every- 
where are books, magazines, newspapers, 
and writing materials. Several times a 
day the postman comes heavily laden, and 
several large consignments of mail are 
sent out daily. 

The question often is asked, how much 
in the way of worldly goods Miss Anthony 
has accumulated. No one who is ac- 
quainted with her ever would connect her 
name with the accumulation of wealth, 
She always has been able to make money, 
and she bas bad an equal faculty for 
spendjng it, although she puts it where it 
will do the most good. How many times 
her own bank account bas been drained 
dry and theu tilled up again, no mortal 
can tell. She never hesitated in an under- 
taking for lack of funds, but used all of 
her own, and then levied on her relatives 
and friends. 

The home was left by the mother to the 
daughter Mary. If it had been left to 
Susan, it would have been sold and the 
proceeds put into the next suffrage cam 
paign. Mary has a good income, the 
result of careful saving during the twenty- 
six years that she was principal of one of 
the ward schools. On Miss Anthony’s 
seventy-fifth birthday her friends pre- 
sented her with an annuity of $800 per 
annum. They did not dare give her the 
money, as the financial demands of the 
suffrage work were growing heavy. This 
and a smal! amount from some money at 
interest constitute her income, She re- 
ceives a present occasionally of a hand- 
some gown or a check, and she has the 
comforts of life, but she is deprived of 
some luxuries which those who love her 
would like to have her enjoy, and which 
they think she has earned. 

Those who have never seen Miss An. 
thony at home are in tvtal ignorance of 
one side of he character, the soft and 
mellow side, the tender, considerate and 
affectionate side. Even here the Quaker 
inheritance prevents any declaration in 
words, but every act speaks. There is a 
constant watchfulness for the comfort of 
others, and a sacrifice of self for somebody 
else. The young guest will find a hot- 
water bag in the foot of her bed on a cold 
night, while the octogenarian will do with- 
out it. She always has an excuse for the 
cone who speaks a hasty word or does a 
selfish ‘thing, but it is very bard for her to 
excuse a silly one. Miss Mary will toler- 
ate a fool before she will a knave, but 
Miss Anthony has more patience with the 





knave. Her forbearance with women, 
however, is beyond anything which can be 
put into words. Whatever their vices, 
frailties, follies or shortcomings, she is 
ever ready with an apology, and it is 
always that the world has no right to 
expect anything better from those it has 
treated as children, as playthings, as 
slaves; that women must be absolutely 
free, and independent, and that there 
must be several generations of freedom 
and independence, before they can be 
justly held to a strict accountability. 

A little incident will illustrate her ever- 
present loyalty to her sex. She was sum- 
moned from the dinner table one day to 
receive a telegram announcing the arrival 
of a nephew's first baby—a daughter. 
When she came back she said: “I sent my 
-love and congratulations, and I wanted to 
add, ‘A girl is as good as a boy,’ but 
thought I wouldn’t pay for so many 
words ”’ 

Miss Anthony’s generosity is of an im- 
pulsive character, and sometimes leads to 
domestic complications. One afternoon 
the house was pervaded with the delicious 
odor of baking gingerbread, which the 
family looked forward to enjoying with 
their tea, but when supper time came no 
gingerbread was to be found, Skilful 
questioning elicited the information that 
@ poor woman had come in quest of food, 
and when she exclaimed, “Oh, how good 
that cake smells!’ Miss Anthony popped 
it into her basket. At another time the 
ample remains of Sunday's rm ast were set 
aside to furnish the washday dinner on 
Monday, but during the morning three 
things happened almost simultaneously: 
The roast disappeared from the pantry 
shelf, a tramp went out the back gate, and 
Miss Anthony shut the door with a 
guilty look—which was understood when 
the family were obliged to partake of a 
meatless dinner. 

There never was a human being who 
loved her kith and kin with deeper and 
more steadfast affection. The reader 
must study Miss Anthony’s biography to 
appreciate fully this strong trait of her 
character. It begins with the passionate 
longing for those at home poured out on 
the pages of the boarding-school girl’s 
diary, and finds expression again and 
again in the letters from the young school 
teacher, from the amateur lecturer, 
through the exacting days of the Civil 
War and the work of the Loyal League; 
and on and on, during all the life of the 
great reformer, with its long journeys, its 
heavy burdens, its sorrows and joys, its 
disappointments and triumphs, There 
was always the yearuing for home, the 
clinging to those around its hearthstone. 
She was never too busy, never too tired, 
never too much engrossed in public duties 
to write almost daily letters to her family. 
The death of each member wrenched her 
heart strings to the point of breaking, and 
although such anniversaries are now in- 
deed many, she never forgets one. She is 
a thorough believer in cremation for the 
dead, but there is reason to think she will 
not request this method in her own case, 
because of her overpowering desire to be 
laid in the last long sleep by the side of 
her beloved in the beautiful cemetery 
overlooking the Genesee Kiver. 





FOR TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 

The women of several towns in South- 
ern Louisiana are taking active and prac- 
tical measures toward improving streets 
and public grounds. In Shreveport, the 
Era Civic Association, Mrs, T. Alexander, 
president, has judiciously expended an 
appropriation of $785 from the city coun- 
cil and $250 from the police jury, in the 
laying of concrete walks on the High 
School grounds. This improvement is 
commended by the school board as adding 
greatly to the comfort and the safety of 
the teachers and nine hundred children 
who occupy the High School building. 
The Era Association recently asked this 
school board for an appropriation of $250 
toward further improvement of the 
grounds. It was readily granted, with a 
vote of thanks to “this noble band of toil- 
ers in the field of civic improvement.”’ 

In January, the Shreveport Civic League 
was permanently organized. A platform 
was adopted calling on all citizens to 
make Shreveport a better place to live in. 
The League will not enter politics, but will 
work for the strict enforcement of all laws 
designed to make the city clean, healéhy, 
and attractive. Plans for dividing the 
city into working wards, so that the plan 
of improvement may be made general at 
once, were adopted. There will be com- 
mittees on streets, parks, public buildings, 
tree culture, forestry, education, ceme- 
teries, church property, floriculture, libra- 
ries, gardens, kindergartens, and chari- 
ties. Miss Lavinia Egan, who is a com- 
missioner from Louisiana to the St Louis 
Exposition, is deeply interested in this 
new movement, and she presided over the 
meeting for organization. 

The Enterprise Club, one of the most 
flourishing women’s clubs in Louisiana, 





is doing much to make Lake Charies the 
city beautiful. It has planted trees in the 
High School grounds and other places. 
The Club has just decided to undertake 
the improvement of a piece of ground 
near the Southern Pacific depot, to inclose 
it and to make it into an attractive park. 
Another enterprise under way is to seek 
the aid of business men in an effort to 
clean the lake and river of the trouble- 
some water hyacinth, 

The Woman’s Improvement Club of 
Monroe, La., was organized a few weeks 
ago, with Mrs. A. Evans, president. Its 
purpose is to clean, improve, and beautify 
the town, working in harmony with the 
civic authorities. The secretary, Mrs. C. 
H. Trousdale, has interviewed the Mayor, 
who heartily indorsed the objects of the 
club, and said that it would have the as- 
sistance of himself and the city council. 
Merchants whose places of business are 
on theriver front have been requested to 
remove the piles of rubbish lying on the 
banks of the stream, and housewives to 
see that the pavements in front of their 
dwellings are kept clean. This club has 
elected delegates to attend the National 
Woman Suffrage Convention in New Or 
leans. F. M. A. 





ENTERPRISING BUSINESS WOMEN. 

Mrs. Houghton, now of Birmingham, 
Ala., is considered one of the best oil ex- 
perts in the country. She has been in the 
oil business in Pennsylvania for about 
twenty-five years, having drilled as many 
as fifty successful flowing oil wells in one 
year. She recently visited the oil fields 
in the Gulf States, and attended a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Alabama- 
Mississippi Investment and Development 
Company. She gave a talk on the oil in- 
dications as invested in stock. 

Mrs. E. C. Glenn, owner of the Fair, a 
store in Topeka, Kan,, has sued the To- 
peka Retail Dealers’ Association for $20,- 
000 damages. She claims that because 
she sold goods at a smaller profit than the 
others, they combined and agreed to boy- 
cott every wholesale house which sold 
goods to her store. In consequence of 
this combination, she sustained heavy 
losses. 





MISS BLALOCK, PLANTER. 

Miss Annie Blalock, a young woman of 
Southern descent, who has been for eight 
years a teacher in the Emerson School of 
Oratory, bas given up her position and 
will personally supervise the work on a 
750-acre farm near Barnesville, Ga. The 
plantation is her own—a present from her 
father and mother, who are atill living. 

The Atlanta and Florida railroad offi- 
cials have promised to establish a station 
three miles from the farm. The Southern 
Bell Telephone people will put in a tele- 
phone there, and also one at Miss Bla- 
lock’s residence. Miss Blalock recently 
visited Atlanta on business, and was in- 
terviewed by the Daily Journal. It says: 

‘*Miss Blalock is a most attractive young 
woman, and cultured to a degree. She is 
full of enthusiasm, and while she recog- 
nizes the possibility of a failure, she is 
not looking for such a thing, and proposes 
to show to the world that farming can be 
engaged in most profitably, even by a 
woman. 

** *You see,’ she said, ‘some day it may 
be that I shall have to look to the farm 
for a livelihood, and I might as well begin 
now as at any time to learn the workings 
of it. I shall make a study of my work 
on the plantation, just as I did of elocu- 
tion in Boston. I shall try to ascertain 
what is best for this thing and what is 
best for that; what fertilizer procures the 
best results from the peach trees, and 
what seems best adapted for apples. 

‘**In time I shall try to get an intelli- 
gent negro man from Booker Washing- 
ton’s school at Tuskegee, one who under- 
stands farming methods and knows other 
things besides, and place him in charge as 
overseer. Perhaps my efforts will inspire 
others to attempt similar work.’ ”’ 


ne 





VIRGINIA IN WINTER. 


LEE HALL, VA., FEB. 12, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been obliged to take a vacation 
from my church at Springfield, Pa. and 
seek this milder clime. It certainly is a 
wonderful change. In this balmy atmos- 
phere, hundreds might escape the rigors 
of the severe Northern winters. Historic 
old Yorktown is one of the most lovely 
seaports on the coast. And in the elec- 
tion of the past week it went ‘‘dry,’’—the 
political term for closing the licensed 
saloons. 

Virginia is like a seething caldron for 
no-license now. The Episcopal rector at 
Yorktown has been untiring in his efforts 
for the good cause, Rev. Mr. Lee is a 
cousin of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 

The Southland is doing bravely for tem- 
perance, when we consider the desolated 





homes and the almost utter devastation 
which the war left in 1861—65. 

I should like to be at the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention next March in New Or- 
leans. Our executive of the Council of 
Women also meet there. Certainly these 
are great opportunities for the rapid ad- 
vance of right thought. Our Southern 
women are making a record of which we 
can be justly proud. I hope to be able to 
resume work by next Sunday. I am glad 
to do missionary work with the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, which I value most highly. The 
tercentenary at Jamestown on James 
River will come in 1807. They hope to 
get a railroad to Yorktown. Ship-build- 
ing, shipping interests, and farming will 
develop dear old Virginia from a wilder- 
ness, as itis in many sections now, and 
will make it blossom like a rose. Much 
has already been done. Newport News 
has made a good beginning, Old Point 
Comfort has fine hotels and a liberal pat- 
ronage of Northern people, who enjoy the 
beauty of this fine climate. 

AMANDA DEyYo. 





WOMEN SCULPTORS AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Miss Janet Scudder and Miss Evelyn B. 
Longman of New York, and Miss Julia E. 
Bracken, of Chicago, are three sculptors 
whose achievements have influenced Carl 
Bitter, Chief of Sculpture at the World’s 
Fair, to select them as members of the 
corps that will make beautiful the Expo- 
sition, says the St. Louis Republic. 

These announcements follow that of the 
nomination of Miss Enid Yandell to create 
the winged Victories which will crown 
the cupolas of the restaurant pavilions, 

Miss Scudder is the only American wo- 
man sculptor represented in the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, the French guvernment 
having bought, three years ago, for that 
gallery, two medallion portraits modelled 
by her. They are life-size bas-reliefs of 
marble framed in bronze. Keductions 
have been made in silver, and one of Mrs. 
Moore, in gold, bas been called by the 
French a ‘‘piece unique,’’ being the larg- 
est medallion of its size ever cast in gold, 
As a student of Lorado Taft of Chicago, 
she was far enough advanced at the time 
of the Columbian Exposition to contribute, 
with credit to herself and her instructor, 
two statues sixteen feet high, one repre- 
sentative of Indiana and the other of Lili- 
nois. 

The four boys on snails, forming part of 
Martini’s Fountain of Abundance, the 
centre of the Pan-American Exposition, 
were modelled by Miss Scudder. Among 
her other works is a fountain in bronze, 
representing a boy dancing on a pedestal, 
from beneath which peep the heads of 
three frogs. 

Miss Evelyn B, Longman is a young 
woman for whom so good a judge as 
Daniel C, French predicts great things as 
asculptor. She has exhibited at the Art 
Institute, Chicago; the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, and the Society of 
American Artists in New York. She as- 
sisted Lorado Taft of Chicago as teacher, 
and later had charge of the modelling 
class in his summer school. She assisted 
H. A. MacNeil of New York in work for 
the Pan-American Exposition. Her ef- 
forts so pleased MacNeil that he secured 
for her some work from Isadore Konto, A 
year ago she became attached to the studio 
of Daniel C, French, by whom she is now 
employed. 

Miss Julia H. Bracken first came promi- 
nently before the public as the designer of 
the decorative work of the Woman's Build- 
ing at the Columbian Exposition. She 
also originated plans and models for the 
decoration of several State buildings. One 
of her latest works, a portrait bust of Dr. 
H. W. Thomas, the famous liberal preach- 
er of Chicago, is said to be one of the best 
she has done in that line. She has lately 
completed a portrait bust of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the English actress. Miss 
Bracken has been chosen by the Chicago 
Art Club to design its new bronze prize 
medal. St. Gaudens received 35,000 for 
designing a similar medal for a similar 
purpose. Miss Bracken has generously 
offered to give her services. 
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TEMPERANCE GAINS IN NEW ZEALAND. 





It is a long time since the temperance 
party in New Zealand has received so 
much encouragement as has been given 
them lately by the result of the local 
option polls in New Zealand. Under the 
New Zealand Act a vote is taken on these 
questions: (1) continuance of license, (2) 
reduction, (3) no license. In six years 
(1896 to 1902), while the vote for continu- 
ance increased by 4,960, the vote for re- 
duction increased by 34,273, and for no 
license by 50,465. The North Island car- 
ried prohibition in one district and reduc- 
tion in three; and the South Island, pro- 
hibition in five districts and reduction in 
nine. The total number of votes was, 
for reduction, 130,145; for continuance 
146 291; for no license, 149,585. The suc- 





cess of the temperance party in New Zea- 
land will lead to further agitation, amongst 
other things for the abolition of the limi- 
tation of a three-fifths majority now nec- 
cessary in order to an alteration in the 
law. It will also assist the temperance 
party in Australia in their demand for an 
alteration in the liquor law.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 





SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 

In a recent address before the Friends’ 
Equal Rights Association, Judge William 
N. Ashman, of Philadelphia, spoke of cer- 
tain weaknesses in the administration of 
public affairs that he thought would be 
remedied if women had an equal share in 
the administration. He referred especial- 
ly to the continuance of child labor in 
factories in spite of the law, and com- 
mended the Juvenile Court, which was 
brought about mainly by women’s influ- 
ence. 

The Philadelphia City and State of Feb. 
19, after referring to the hearing in the 
Massachusetts Legislature on suffrage for 
taxpaying women, says: 


In this city and State the cause of wo- 
man suffrage has certainly been attracting 
attention among numbers of women and 
many men who have not heretofore con- 
cerned themselves with it; and some of 
these, indeed, are not recognized suffra- 
gists, though they advocate the cause, 
Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley, chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee of the Civic Club, 
in an address not long ago, referred to the 
blackmailing of school teachers in the 
Twenty-eighth section, and to the defence 
made by Quarter Sessions Clerk Brooks of 
the right of the machine to assess public 
school teachers for political purposes, and 
added: 

“It is facts like these that are awaken- 
ing the women of the country to a realiz- 
ing sense of the inherent immorality of 
the spoils system. If the public schools 
are to be managed by men who will ac- 
cept orders from political bosses; if black- 
mail, extortion and bribery are to distin- 
guisk our educational system; if children 
are to be initiated at an early age into the 
world of craft, then indeed it is time for 
the mothers to rouse themselves, even 
though the fathers remain indifferent.” 

Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, this city, was recent- 
ly asked his opinion on woman suffrage. 
In reply he said: ‘I believe that women 
should vote on all moral issues, and that 
they should also vote where they are indi- 
vidually taxed. I am not prepared to say 
that I believe in universal woman suffrage, 
and yet I very much incline toward it.” 





IN HONOR OF MISS ANTHONY. 


Derxoir, Fes. 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Saturday, Feb. 14, from 8 to 7 P. M., 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins held a reception in 
her home in this city, in honor of Susan 
B. Antbhony’s eighty-third birthday. Three 
hundred invitations were issued. Mrs. 
Clara B. Arthur, president of the Detroit 
E. S. A., received with Mrs, Jenkins, and 
many friends assisted. 

A large picture of Miss Anthony, 
wreathed in smilax, was suspended over 
a table on which wax candles were burn- 
ing. ‘The History of Woman Suffrage”’ 
and ‘Life and Work of Miss Anthony” 
were lying on it, with yellow ribbons so 
placed that the likeness at various ages 
might be easily shown. Written senti- 
ments concerning her devotion were 
pinned to the curtains and walls. At 
times the receiving rooms were literally 
filled with handsomely gowned women, 
crowding round what Mrs. Jenkins called 
her “altar,” expressing interest and mak- 
ing inquiries, looking at the books and 
sentiments, etc. 

This afforded a rare opportunity for 
Mrs, Ketcham, who had been assigned to 
the pleasant duty of telling not only of 
her whose birthday was celebrated, but 
of those two others who preceded Miss 
Anthony,—the ‘*Voices crying in the Wil- 
derness,’’—Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Lucy Stone, It was an occasion to awak- 
en thought and emphasize the extent to 
which young women, who are filling all 
wa'ks of life to-day, are indebted to these 
three heroines, who made the paths with 
bleeding feet on which women walk to- 
day with ease, profit, and honor. 

Young daughters of suffragists served 
refreshments in the beautiful dining- 
room. The apartments were all ablaze 
with light and with a wealth of flowers. 
Each departing guest was presented with 
@ souvenir—a leaflet with the likeness of 
Miss Anthony, with sentiments from her, 
Mrs. Stanton, and Frances Willard, also 
“Eminent Opinions,’ closely rolled and 
tied with yellow ribbon. 

Mr. Dean Jenkins, devoted as is his 
wife to the woman's cause, was seemingly 
a general superintendent. It was a loving 
tribute to the early workers who gave 
their best and ail for the cause of justice. 

EmMILy B, KetTcuam, 


one 





The fence around the World’s Fair 
grounds will be six miles long. Steps 
have been taken to have this built at 
once, 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The 14th Annual Executive Session of 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States will be held in New Orleans 
on March 26, 27, and 28 

The first meeting will open in the par- 
lor of the St. Charles Hotel, at 9 A. M. on 
Thursday, March 26. Attendance will be 
limited to officers of the National Council 
and presidents of the affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

During the three days there will be 
held five day Conferences, as follows: 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the 26th; 
both morning and afternoon of Friday, 
the 27th; and on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 28th. In these day Conferences 
the following classes of Council members 
are eligible to participate: 

(a) Officers of the Council, 

(b) Presidents and delegates of affiliated 
National organizations and affiliated Lo- 
cal Councils. 

(c) The heads of Cabinet departments. 

(d) The heads and members of standing 
committees. 

(e) Patrons of the National Council, 

(f) Annual contributors to the Council. 

(g) As observers, but not as partici- 
pants, members of the Council. All per- 
sons who are members of organizations 
belonging to the Council are thereby 
members of the National Council, and 
may be present as observers. 

On Thursday evening, March 26, the 
officers of the National Council will hold 
a reception in the parlors of the St. 
Charles Hotel. 

On Friday evening, March 27, a public 
meeting of the Council will be held under 
the auspices of the Local Council of Wom- 
en of New Orleans, according to arrange- 
ments made by it. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 28, there 
will be a conference of the officers and 
presidents of the affiliated organizations. 
A detailed program of both business 
meetings indicated, and of the public 
meetings, will be published. 

Let it be remembered by all members of 
the Council that its Annual Executive 
Sessions are most important; that in com- 
parison a Mass Convention is of relatively 
small ¥alue. The Annual Executive Ses- 
sion gives an opportunity for conference 
among leaders of divers intérests, for 
which the Council alone among organiza- 
tions of women provides. 

This being the first Annual Executive 
following upon a Triennial Session of the 
Council, it affords the first opportunity 
for the new official boards and the heads 
of departments under the new scheme of 
organization adopted at Washington, in 
February, 1902, to present their respective 
plans of work, and report upon the degree 
of progress made in their respective de- 
partments during the year just closing. 

Another feature of particular interest 
attaching to this Executive is that this is 
the first time that the National Council 
will have held a session in the extreme 
South, 

The women of the South, through the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Exposi- 
tion held at Atlanta in 1896, and also 
through the Board of Lady Managers of 
the International Exposition held at Nash- 
ville in 18¥7, have extended to the Council 
the utmost courtesy and hospitality. The 
Council, therefore, knows that in going to 
the extreme South, although it goes to 
strangers, it goes to friends. 

Moreover, one of the strongest Local 
Councils of the United States is that of 
New Orleans. This Council at its organi- 
zation united 104 local societies of wom- 
en, and has been from its organization a 
factor in municipal reform in New Or- 
leans. 

The opportunity afforded to affiliated 
organizations to report their respective 
lines of work is for many of them an occa- 
sion for bringing this work before an en- 
tirely new audience, and should be much 
appreciated. 

The time of the Executive is one favor- 
able to visit New Orleans, and the round 
trip at one and one third fares, which can 
be offered through the generous courtesy 
of the various Passenger Associations, 
will reduce the expenses of the journey to 
a degree which it is hoped will insure a 
large attendance. 

For further details, await subsequent 
announcements by the Corresponding Sec- 


retary. 
Mary Woop Swirt, Acting Pres. 


FLo JAMISON MILLER, Cor. Sec. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Margaret E. Peel, of Yankton, 
8. D., who has contributed annually to 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
for many years, was lately married to Mr. 
Charles A. Hereford. Mr. and Mrs, Here- 
ford have taken up their residence in 
Mexico, Mo. 

In Good Housekeeping for March, the 
land of St. Patrick is celebrated by Ire- 
land’s most noted writer of the present 
day, Miss Jane Barlow, with an article on 





Pot Luck in Ireland, illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Clifton Johnson. Maids- 
a-Courting is an illustrated discussion of 
a phase of the domestic service problem 
The home of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the 
foremost of American authorities upon 
home science, is described with photo- 
graphic illustrations. What the word 
“home” begins to mean in New York 
City, under the new building law, is ex- 
plained by Architect Charles H. Israels, 
with the aid of pictures. Kitchen Plan- 
ning is considered by Architect Guy Kirk- 
ham. There isa story, Grandma Trum- 
bull at Cooking School, and a narrative 
entitled Learning by Doing. It relates 
the actual experience of young girls in 
building a miniature house, and its at- 
tendant lessons. The cookery pages in- 
clude a lesson in the making of Easter 
candies. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


MissA SOLEMNIS. By Adolphe Ribaux. 
Translated from the French, with the 
permission of the author, by Jean B, 





Sheldon. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 1902! 
This is a beautiful translation of a 


touching story, all the more impressive as 
it is the first and only work of a young 
and gifted girl, prematurely called away 
on the very threshold of her own artistic 
career soon after she had completed this 
work. The simple pathos of the narra- 
tive is preserved in the translation. The 
venerable figure of the aged master, the 
glowing vigor of his young disciple, the 
tender regard of the youthful princess, 
herself the daughter of a mother who had 
loved the old man in his youth, only to be 
separated from him forever, the grand 
cathedral, the smiling landscape, the pop- 
ular enthusiasm, the professional approval, 
the unexpected recognition—all these are 
sketched with a delicacy and precision 
which only sympathy could make possi- 
ble. This little book would appeal to 
every aspiring student of music, for it is 
full of the sentiment of art. In our utili- 
tarian and materialistic society, it is well 
to be reminded that such lives as those of 
Waldmann and Christian exist, and that 
there are values in life that cannot be 
measured in money. If this story can be 
widely circulated, the young translator 
will not have lived in vain. H. B. B. 


ANNALS OF A QuIET CouNTRY TOWN, 
Other Sketches from Life. By Julia 
Katherine Barnes. Illustrated by E. 
Warde Blaisdell. The Abbey Press, Pub- 
lishers. New York, London, Montreal, 
1893. Price, $1.25. 


Beautiful in its paper and type, profuse 
in its illustrations, this description of a 
quiet country town is sufficiently lively 
and varied. Here is a pleasant description: 

‘*How sweet was the softly bright morn- 
ing! The air so balmy, the south wind 
blowing; a June sky in mid-Septomber, 
The harvest season was at its a. Hay, 
a and garden products, and many a 

ig barn overtopping in burly importance 
a little house adjunct, were noted in the 
ride over the winding country road that 
leads to the Weldon farm, Here an un- 
expected turn in the road reveals the little 
white schoolhouse, where a pure-faced, 
silver-voiced Priscilla type of a country 
school ma’am (who knew not the way) had 
directed us. ‘Keep turning to the right, 
then to the left, then to the right, and be 
sure to take the right last.’ These are 
the directions given by the country folk, 
‘Are we on the right way to heaven?’ is 
merrily asked a young farmer ina gig. 
‘You air,’ he answered, showing his white 
teeth in a broad smile, and the party pro- 
ceeded on its way.’’ 

The story is not confined to one locali- 
ty. It moves westward to Utah and San 
Francisco. H. B. B, 
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CLILDREN’s COLUMN. 


IN THE OTHER WINDOW. 


BY ANNIE H, DONNELL. 

“Ten days is a long time to be sick. 
You can keep pretty patient the first six 
of ’em,but the last six—’’ Roberta stopped 
and reckoned. Were there two sixes in 
ten? She shook her head. It is not al- 
ways easy to reckon when you are sick. 

‘*The last fi—er—four of ’em you havea 
perfect right to be cross,’’ she went on. 
So she was cross. 

‘I’m just the mis’ablest little girl there 
is!’ she scolded aloud. There can’t be 
anybody in the world as sick an’—an’ un- 
fortunit as lam, sothere! Did I want to 
be sick at this house? Didn’t I want to 
be sick at home, where there’s room 
enough? Mercy! did I want to be sick 
anywhere? Did I do anything to be sick? 
No, I didn’t.”’ A 

She almost laughed at herself then—not 
quite. But perhaps it was that which 
made her look up just that minute and 
see the Strange Little Girl at the other 
window. They had put up the curtain at 
last. For days Roberta had been wonder- 
ing what was behind that curtain, but she 
had not once thought it might be a little 
girl—and a sick one, too! 

The two windows were quite near to- 
gether, just across a tiny, narrow back 
yard. She could see the Strange Little 
Girl very plainly indeed. 

**She’s thinner an’ whiter tban I am, an’ 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
aiticles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
u'ar conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, I!!, 











she’s got more pillows behind her,” 
thought Roberta. “I wonder if that’s as 
straight as she can sit up?’’ 

Suddenly the Strange Little Girl nod- 
ded a shy little nod. Of course Roberta 
nodded back, If they could only have 
opened the windows, they would have 
been acquainted in 1 few minutes, But 
of course sick folks— 

“I know what!’’ Roberta exclaimed, in- 
terrupting her own thoughts. “If that 
little girl knows how, we can talk deaf-an- 
dumb! I’m going to try and see!”’ 

She hitched up a little nearer the win- 
dow and he'd up her fingers in plain view. 
Then she made them spell out words 
slowly. 

**How do you do?”’ they spelled. 

The Strange Little Girl knew how. Her 
fingers began to spell. 

‘*How do you do?” 

After that, as Roberta said, they regu- 
larly talked. 

“I’ve got the measles. 
got?” Roberta said, 

‘*Hip disease.”’ 

The Strange Little Girl said very short 
things, as if her weak little fingers got 
tired very soon. 

“I don’t know what that is, but the 
measles are awful,’’ I am afraid Roberta 
said ‘‘orful.’’ ‘*Ever bad them?”’ 

**No, I never.’’ 

“Then you ought to be thankful. I don’t 
have my curtain up for days, sometimes.” 

‘“‘Weeks I don’t.”’ . 

Roberta gasped a little. 

**One day I ached.”’ 

“T always do.’’ 

**Mercy!’’ Roberta thought hard. 

“T’ve had the mis’ablest time !”’ 

‘Why, I haven’t!” 

“*T didn’t have a thing to do,”’ 

“Why didn’t you sing? I do.’’ 

It was a long sentence for the weak lit- 
tle fingers, and they sank wearily into the 
Strange Little Girl’slap. But the Strange 
Little Girl was smiling. 

Roberta tried again. 
prise her. 

**I’ve been sick ten days.” 

‘Ten years,’’ spelled the tired little 
thin, white fingers, And then some one 
came and drew down the curtain at the 
other window. There was just time to 
nod and spell *‘Good-by!’’ 

Ten years! Ten years! Roberta sank 
back on her pillows and shut her eyes. 
She was trying to think how it would feel 
to be sick ten years—to ache always—and 
sing. 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t make believe it!’ 
she cried, softly. ‘An’ [ thought I was 
the unfortunitest one in the world. Oh, 
that poor, that brave little girl in the 
other window!”’ 

Then there were new, soft, sweet sounds 
in Roberta’s window. Roberta was sing- 
ing.— Youth’s Companion. 


What have you 


This would sur- 


—_ 


HUMOROUS. 





The Higher and Lower Criticism (from 
the Kaiser’s point of view)—Babel und 
Bibel, und Bebel.—London Punch. 


Aunt Flo—Oh, Effie! You shouldn’t 
make pussy spit and swear like that. 

Effie-- Why, Auntie! She wouldn’t go 
to heaven anyway, would she?—Brooklyn 
Life. 


“Who are the brilliantly dressed military 
men on the opposite side of the room?” 
she asked at the ball. ‘Those are some 
of our glittering generalities,” replied her 
editorial escort.—Judge. 


“You had a lot of books this year, 
didn’t you, Mollie?’ “Yes,’’ replied 
Mistress Mollie, with all the seriousness 
of perfect sincerity; ‘‘l had five improv- 
ing books on my Christmas tree, and two 
to read,’’ 

Clara— Going in for charity again, are 
you? What is it this time? 

Dora—We are going to distribute cheap 
copies of Beethoven’s symphonies among 
the poor. Music is such an aid to diges- 
tion, you know.—New York Weekly. 


A few days ago a typical son of the 
Emerald Isle appeared before the anthra- 
cite coal commission. He testified that 
he had been half killed in the mines twice. 
The judge remarked that he must be dead, 





then. “No, your honor, one side got 
well before the other side was killed,” 
quickly replied the Irishman. 


Johnny’s father was a physician, and 
his uncle a medical student. Johnny drank 
in their long words with a thirst for more. 
When his teacher, before whom he wished 
to shine, asked him to name some impor- 
tant parts of the body, Johnny smiled 
radiantly. ‘*You don’t mean legs or arms 
or heads,” said Johnny, eagerly; “1 know 
you don’t, Miss Brown. You mean what 
father and Uncle Jim talk about,—the in- 
terior and the exteriorand the backterior.” 


A young lawyer received a call from a 
well-to-do farmer, who was in need of 
legal advice. The lawyer looked up the 
statutes, and told the farmer what he 
should do. ‘How much?’’ queried the 
farmer. **Well, let’s call it three dollars,” 
replied the lawyer. The farmer handed 
over a five-dollar bill. The lawyer seemed 
embarrassed. But, after searching through 
his pockets and the drawers of his desk, 
he rose to the occasion, and pocketed 
the bill as he reached for a digest. “I 
guess, neighbor,” he remarked, as he re- 
sumed his seat, “I shall have to give you 
two dollars’ worth more advice.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 











SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Cotatens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ©vlorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Will. Allen 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 








ED 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


SS 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECOLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ru-a» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valiey and Hills on Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 











SS 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” — a 
rp ty ln pees devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women's Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed two his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ. 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., 
March 19th to 25th, inclusive. The meetings 
will be held in the Athenzum, and the hotel 
headquarters will be at the St. Charles. 
Reduced rates will be given on all railroads. 
Among the prominent speakers will be Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. Names 
of other speakers will be announced later. 
The Local Committees in New Orleans have 
planned social and sight-seeing features 
which will add to the pleasure of the gather- 
ing. Correspondence solicited 

Kate M. Gorpon, 
Cor. Sec N. A. W.S. A. 
2008 Am. Tract Soc. Building, New York City. 
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DYING AT THE TOP. 

Is the Anglo-Saxon race ‘‘dying at the 
top’? President Eliot has recently called 
attention to the fact that Harvard College 
graduates marry late in life and have few 
children. President Roosevelt has been 
moved to condemn childlessness as a 
crime, and to inveigh against it as ‘‘race- 
suicide’—a _ startling and _ sensational 
phrase which has attracted general atten- 
tion. 

It has long been noted by sociologists 
that modern conditions, both American 
and European, more and more discourage 
early marriage, and that large families are 
seldom found among persons who bave 
inherited wealth, or who have enjoyed 
amusements and luxuries in early life. 
Those who have had advantages of culture 
and social position, and who could give 
their children the means of rational enjoy- 
ment, have few children or none, while 
their poorer neighbors rear large families 
and struggle with life-long anxieties and 
privations. Nor d» the children of the 
well-to-do, as a rule, make a wise use of 
their greater liberty of thought and ac- 
tion. Trained nurses tell pitiful tales of 
nervous, dissatisfied young women of 
wealthy families, who live lives of selfish 
invalidism, real or imaginary,—a burden 
to themselves and tbeir relatives. Sani- 
tariums and private hospitals are filled 
with young men prematurely broken 
down by dissipation. The great move- 
ments of industry and commerce are sel- 
dom led by the sons and daughters of 
affluence. The fashionable sections of 
our cities have spacious mansions, and 
deserted sidewalks, but the real ‘‘residen- 
tial’’ sections are blocks of crowded apart- 
ment houses, and slums swarming with 
children of foreign birth and lineage. 

Nor do our modern advances in civili- 
zation tend to remedy this evil. The 
French nation in France barely maintains 
its numbers. But the French Canadians, 
men and women of the same race, ex posed 
to the hardships of a bleak, semi-arctic 
winter and wringing a scanty subsistence 
from a barren soil, have grown into a 
mighty host, which is overflowing into 
New England, displacing the native popu- 
lation, and spreading itself over the great 
North-eastern wilderness, with families of 
ten, fifteen, sometimes twenty children in 
asingle home. It was so a hundred years 
ago among the hardy settlers of our East- 
ern and Middle States, but it is so no 
longer. 

We blame our wealthy people fur their 
selfishness and false social ideas. But 
habits are largely the product of social 
conditions. What we ought to do is 
to find sume means of removing the 
causes of the evils we deplore. Late mar- 
riages and scanty offspring are the results 
of an artificial environment. It is for in- 
telligent reformers to modify and improve 
that environment. 

In travelling through Northern lowa 
and Minnesota one often sees groves of 
Lombardy poplars, green and flourishing, 
but with their pointed tops nipped off by 
the frost. We never think of blaming tbe 
poor trees for the unavoidable effect of 
their exposure to an uncongenial climate. 
What we need is to bring about reason- 
ably early mrrriages of healthy, self-reli- 
ant young men and women 60 situated as 
to have the ability to earn an independent 
livelihood. Precarious employment with- 
out accumulation of property is incompat- 
ible with happy home life. Moreover, 
marriages should be formed after thorough 
acquaintance, upon a basis of spiritual 
affinity. The present segregation of the 





sexes in industry should give place to 
fuller codperation in the intercourse of 
daily life. Common interests and occu- 
pations should be encouraged. 

If I were asked what two agencies 
would do most to promote early and con- 
genial marriages, I should name without 
hesitation Coéducation and Equal Suf- 
frage. H. B. B. 





MORE GOUD TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 
Mrs. Ella L. Dwinell, who was born, 
educated and married in Charlotte, Mich., 
has been a resident of Colorado for about 
fifteen years. She is soon t» return to her 
native place, and the Charlotte Tribune, in 
making note of the fact, gives asketch of 
her life and work, and of her views with 
regard to the results of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Dwinell took an active part in the 
suffrage campaign in Colorado, being sec- 
retary for her county. She was the first 
woman in Colorado to be appointed a no- 
tary public, and she served for six years 
on the State board of trustees of the Deaf 
and Blind School. She has been depart- 
ment president of the Colorado and Wyo 
ming Woman’s Relief Corps, and is also a 
member of the Eastern Star. 

She says: ‘I have voted for ten years, 
never failing except when in Michigan, 
where women are not counted as voters, 
I sometimes hear it said there that equal 
citizenship is a failure, but Colorado men 
do not say so. Voting is by no means 
considered a disgrace to woman, neither 
is she, by so doing, any the Jess a true 
woman. I have yet to hear of domestic 
trouble growing out of the right of the 
women to vote. In Colorado it is just as 
much a matter of course for husband and 
wife, son and mother, brother and sister 
to go to the polls to vote as for them to 
attend the church together, or the theatre; 
and cases of starvation because dinner was 
late sometimes on election day have. never 
been reported. It is by no means an un- 
common thing for husband and wife to 
belong to different parties. Children are 
as plentiful and as well cared for as in 
Michigan, and no dire calamity has befal- 
len our commonwealth. No State has 
better laws, and it has prospered no less 
because its women care for its honor as a 
State, and ‘lend a hand’ in its upbuilding. 

‘In fact, in the pioneer full suffrage 
State of Wyoming, with a record covering 
over a third of a century, there is a less 
percentage of crime, of divorce, of insan- 
ity, of pauperism than in most other States 
of the Union. 

‘*In Colorado the women do not care for 
the offices, except for the service they can 
render the State. Since suffrage was 
granted in Colorado, some woman has 
always been elected State superintendent 
of public instruction, The merely politi- 
cal offices are not wanted by women. 
Women are represented on nearly all the 
State boards.”’ 

When Mr. Dwinell’s health began to 
fail, Mrs. Dwinell entered his real estate 
and insurance office, and for several 
years was the main support of the family. 
He died in Colordo Springs in 1899. Of 
their four children, one died in infancy. 
The eldest son, Rolla Cushing Dwinell, 
was captain of Co. L, Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders, and was seriously wounded in the 
left shoulder in the famous charge at San- 
tiago, July 2, 1898. He was mustered out 
at Montauk Point the September follow- 
ing. He re-enlisted in the 34th U.S. vol- 
unteers as a first lieutenant in 1899, and 
served on Gen. Funston’s staff at San Isi- 
dro, Luzon, until June 30, 1901, when he 
was again mustered out, and appointed 
treasurer of the province at San Isidro. 
There he served until April 12, 1902, when 
he died of consumption caused by his 
wound, 

There are “Daughters” of divers names 
who seek to foster pride of family and to 
perpetuate the memory of hardships en- 
dured by pioneers, and of service rendered 
by soldiers, aod who, because of their 
affiliations and endeavor, are coming to 
have an influence in the life of to-day. 
This Daughter of Michigan, whose record 
as woman, wife, mother and citizen is so 
worthy, will stand beside honored graves 
when she comes home, There lie her 
grandfather, a first settler, who fought in 
the war of 1812, and carried to his dying 
day a rifle-ball received in battle; her 
grandmother, who in a community with- 
out a doctor was called upon in all cases 
of sickness and accident; her father, whose 
marriage was the first in the township, 
and whose housekeeping began in a log- 
house; and her husband, a veteran of the 
Civil War. There, beside his father, will 
she lay the body of her soldier-son when 
it comes across sea and continent. Surely 
her testimony should carry weight. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, through Dr. Shutter, has invited 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker to open 
her field-work in behalf of the Woman's 
Centenary Association, of which she is 





president, on the first Sunday in March, 
The invitation also includes by permis- 
sion the other churches in Minneapolis, 
and also that in St. Paul. The Universal. 
ist Leader says: 

Mrs. Crooker’s work in Minnesota will 
be to address our pe ot ew in expla- 
nation of the new policies of the Associa- 
tion and to organize Mission Circles in the 
several churches. Her ability is well 
known and widely recognized, and we 
trust that her particular work will receive 
favor at the hands of our Minnesota wom- 
en, and result in bringing the great North- 
western States into practical alliance with 
the general body, and the many devoted 
and earnest women now engaged in the 
good work. 

Mrs. Annis Ford Eastman of Elmyra, 
N. Y., lately pastor of Park Church of 
that city, gave an address at the Brooklyn 
Congregational Club recently, which was 
the feature of the evening. The universal 
verdict was ‘‘that, given all public women 
to be as Mrs. Eastman, the question of a 
woman’s equal claim to the pulpit with 
men to preach the gospel, was forever 
settled.” 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE DRAMATICS. 

On Monday, March 16, at Whitney Hall, 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass., at 8 
P. M., an ente:tainment for the benefit of 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
will be given, consisting of music and two 
plays of one act each. These plays, a 
farce called ‘‘A Choice of Evils,’’ and a 
Commedietta called ‘On Equal Terms,”’ 
have been written by Mr. G. H. Page, of 
Bruokline, to show the difference between 
woman’s position of 30 years ago and to- 
day. They will be produced under the 
direction of Mrs. Parton Pickering Jenks. 

Tickets may be obtained either of the 
Business Committee, or at Young and 
Brown’s drug store in the village, or at 
Herrick’s, fur one dollar each. No seats 
will be reserved, 

Advisory Committee — Miss Albertina 
von Arnim, Mrs. Edward Atkinson, Mrs. 
Charles M. Baker, Mrs. H. L. Bearse, Mrs. 
George Benedict, Mrs. Wm. L. Benedict, 
Mrs.Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Francis Cabot, 
Mrs. Walter Chanuing, Mrs. E. H. Clement, 
Mrs. Joshua Crane, Mrs. H. H. Darling, 
Miss E. H. Flint, Mrs. S. M. Grant, Mrs. 
Barton Pickering Jenks, Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Newell, Mrs. B. D. Peterson, Jr., Mrs. 
B. F. Pitman, Mrs. Bartnold Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. E. B. Town- 
send, Mrs. A. L. K. Volkmann. 

Business Committee in Charge — Mrs. 
Arthur 8. Doane, Francis Street; Mrs. H. 
Lincoln Chase, 172 Aspinwall Ave., Tel. 
Brookline 28-2; Mrs. G. H. Page, 143 Tox- 
teth Street, Tel. Brookline 1159-2. 
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WOMEN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Among the higher institutions which 
are freely open to women on equal terms 
with men, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is hardly as well known to 
the public as it deserves to be. 

This school was founded in 1865. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1884, several of the courses 
were opened to women, and in 1884, by a 
vote of the government of the Institute, 
all departments and classes were opened 
to them as freely as to men, without any 
special arrangements or changes in the 
courses as originally prescribed. 

The special character of the school has 
not at once attracted so many women as 
the colleges, which are more devoted to 
literary attainments, but it offers many 
and great advantages for a thvrough edu- 
cation, especially in scientific branches. 

The first woman pupil applied especial- 
ly for the study of chemistry, and was ad 
mitted as a special student in the labora- 
tory. For a few years a laboratory was 
opened to women, and finally the whole 
institution was freely opened. 

A large proportion of the women have 
entered as special students, and all have 
found excellent opportunities for study in 
Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Architec- 
ture, including Landscape Architecture, 
and even in Naval Architecture, while 
many have taken general studies, includ- 
ing English Literature, History, and kin- 
dred subjects. 

In the catalogue for 1901, five women 
students were graduates of other colleges, 
sixteen were in the regular courses, and 
thirty were registered as special students. 
The courses selected included Architec- 
ture, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, and 
General Studies. 

The graduates of the regular courses 
have numbered scores, while many more 
have pursued special studies. Most of 
the women have had in view fitting them- 
selves for higher teaching, especially of 
the sciences, in schools and colleges, oth- 
ers for practising the profession of medi- 
cine. The reports only partially show the 
satisfactory results which have been at- 
tained. 

Architecture has offered an interesting 
and useful occupation for women, and 
several have been successful in it. An 
account of the course in Landscape Archi- 
tecture, recently published, gives designs 
and explanations by three of the students, 





one of them a young woman who gradu- | 


ates this year, and whose subject for the 
design given is “‘A Country Estate.’’ 
This department was only established 
three or four years ago, and is especially 
attractive to women. The instruction is 
supplemented by actual field work, exam- 
ination of gardens, etc. 

Few women have been employed as 
teachers in the Institute of Technology, 
but Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who first en- 
tered as a pupil in Chemistry, has ever 
since been employed as Instructor in 
Chemistry, and she has taken special in- 
terest in Sanitary Chemistry. The in- 
struction includes laboratory work in the 
chemical examination of air and water, 
milk, ete.; chemical products from raw 
materials, and the preparation of pure 
chemicals. The process of distillation is 
taught, also dyeing, coloring, and many 
other branches which indicate the practi- 
cal results of chemical industries. 

The women who have attended the In- 
stitute have been treated with marked re- 
spect, and have found equal opportunities 
for study with the men. A graduate of a 
good high school would be fitted to enter 
the Institution, as in all cases those who 
are most carefully prepared can, after en- 
trance, most easily and profitably follow 
out the work. 

The young women have excellent ar- 
rangements for health, and have opportu- 
nities for some physical or gymnastic ex 
ercises in connection with the rest room 
and litrary given to their use. The wom- 
en have the use of a special room given to 
them as a rest room and library in mem- 
ory of one of the earliest women rupils in 
the Institute, Margaret Cheney, the 
daughter of Mrs. Eduah D. Cheney. The 
personal care and affection of Mrs. Rich- 
ards, whc has been for so many years 
their teacher, is an inestimable advantage 
which the young women enjoy and appre- 
ciate. They have many pleasant meet- 
ings and social reunions with their fellow 
students, the professors, their wives, and 
friends of the school. 

The Institute of Technology at present 
provides no dormitories, and students live 
at their homes or boarding places, at their 
pleasure, but plans for greater facilities in 
this respect are already under considera- 
tion. 

Many women are numbered as benefac- 
tors of the Institute, and the Joy fund, 
originally devoted to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural School for Women, and 
later transferred to the Institute, offers a 
scholarship, especially for women, in sci- 
ence, It is to be hoped that women will 
seek this scholarship in the new option in 
Landscape Architecture. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is not forty years old, but it has 
grown rapidly, and vindicated the wis- 
dom of the founders, who saw the espe- 
cial need that it has fully met. It has 
gone on very quietly, and the public are 
hardly aware of its advantages. Especial- 
ly, few women know that they can find 
here most solid and bracing opportunities 
and incentives to study and work. 

The courses already mentioned show 
the special adaptation of scientific attain- 
ments to household economy and public 
sanitation, so important to women and to 
the community. 

Among those graduates who are known 
to be following their professions may be 
mevtioned the following: 

Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in Sani- 
tary Chemistry, M. I. T. 

Evelyn W. Ordway, Prof. of Chemistry, 
Newcomb College, Tulane Usiversity, 
New Orleans. 

Clara P. Ames, Teacher, Mary A. Burn- 
ham Classical School. 

Helen Cooley Palmer, Physician and 
Surgeon, New York Opthalmic Hospital. 

Marion Talbot, Dean of Women and 
Associate Professor of Sanitary Science, 
University of Chicago. 

Delia Stickney, Instructor in Chemistry, 
Cambridge English High School. 

C. Belle Kenney, Teacher of Science, 
Quincy Mansion School. 

Caroline A. Woodman, Librarian, Bates 
College. 

Elizabeth E. Bickford, 
Biology, New Haven. 

Minnie H. Rogers, Private Tutor. 

Charlotte A. Bragg, Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, Wellesley College. 

Margaret E. Maltby, Instructor in 
Chemistry, Barnard College. 

Adelaide Bird, Teacher of Biology, Wil- 
son College. 

Bertha M. Brown, Instructor in Biol- 
ogy, State Normal School. 

Margaret E. Dodd, Teacher of Science, 
Woodward Institute. 

Alice H. Beckler, Instructor in Biology, 
Philadelphia Normal School. 

Dixie Lee Bryant, Instructor in Geology 
and student in Heidelberg University, 
Germany. 

Lilly Miller, Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. 

Marion L. Chamberlain, Assistant, Fine 
Arts Dept. Boston Public Library, 

Elizabeth F. Fisher, Instructor in Min- 
eralogy and Geology, Wellesley College. 


Instructor in 





Esther Stone, Draughtsman, Stone, Car- 
penter & Wilson, Architects. 

Lucy D. Thomson, Draughtsman. 

Mary J. Thomson, Teacher of Science, 
The Crozer School. 

Susannah Usher, Teacher, School of 
Housekeeping, Simmons College. 

Mabel Forrest, Science Teacher, Rogers 
Hall School. 

Eva H. Crane, Assistant, Boston Society 
Natural History. 

Edna M. Chandler, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry, Brunswick (Me.) 
High School. 

Bertha L. Ballantyne, Teacher of Biol- 
ogy, Springfield High School. : 

Aloisa Wood, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Washington. 

Henrietta C. Dozier, Architect (Atlanta, 
Ga.). 

Marion L. Cade, 
Richards, M. I. T. 

Ethel F. Fifield, Instructor, School of 
Housekeeping, Boston. 

Grace Langford, Instructor in Physics, 
Wellesley College. 

Ethel Bartholomew, 
Draughtsman, 

Anna B. Gallup, Teacher of Physiol- 
ogy, R. I. State Normal School. 

Grace Macleod, Teacher of Geology, 
Mt. Hermon School. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 

The Era Club of New Orleans was re- 
cently addressed by M. J. Sanders, presi- 
dent of the Progressive Union. Of this 
active leader in matters of public spirit 
and civic improvement, the Daily Times- 
Democrat says: ‘Mr. Sanders is one of a 
group of public men who have appeared 
before the Era Club, since the beginning 
of the winter season, to speak on some 
subject in which the club is directly inter- 
ested. Mrs. Sanders is a member of the 
club, and Mr. Sanders is a warm supporter 
of the cause which the club advocates,” 

The subject of Mr. Sanders’s lecture was 
“The Value and Influence of Women in 
Public Affairs.’ He traced the progress 
toward the emancipation of women from 
the early Roman days on through the 
centuries, in England, on the continent, 
and in this country, which leads in fiber- 


Assistant to Mrs. 


Architectural 





ality by giving women full rights of fran- - 


chise in four States. He was convinced 
that there is a distinct place for the work 
of woman in public affairs, and a very defi- 
nite advantage to be obtained from it. 


Her realm in the charities has long been 
recognized, and her patience, persistence 
and unselfish devotion in such dishearten- 
ing and depressing work, is one of the 
sweetest and brightest attributes of hu- 
manity. Her peculiar fitness and apti- 
tude for such work are used as an argu- 
ment against the enlargement of her 
opportunities and usefulness, oblivious of 
the fact that the very qualities manifested 
in such work are those preéminently re. 
quired for successful results in all work 
of a public and altruistic nature, 

I believe that woman, once convinced, 
will always be found more persistent and 
courageous in support of a cause, and 
many a worthy object which now fails or 
is postponed, will go forward to success, 
if, in addition to the definite and practical 
force of the man, there be added that pa- 
tient, sustaining force of the woman. 

In the public work that the Progressive 
Union is trying to do, on many occasions 
the women of New Orleans have, willing- 
ly and heartily, worked for the public 
good, and I doubt if they have any real 
idea of the absolute value such work has 
been. The officers of the Union know it, 
and appreciate it most highly, and it and 
all the work of woman undertaken seri- 
ously never fails to leave its deep impress. 

I am glad to find women organizing, 
strengthening themselves by discussion 
and education just as men do—taking 
themselves and their réle in life seriously, 
for by such means they can prove their 
ennobling, purifying influence, and be of 
the greatest power for good in all public 
affairs. 


To show its appreciation of the work of 
the Era Ciub and the Local Council of 
Women, the Progressive Union reserved for 
their use the first two balcony rows of the 
theatre on the evening of the reception to 
Admiral Schley. Another expression of 
appreciation received by the Local Council 
isa gift of $200 from one of the Street 
Railway officials for the continuance of 
the work and care the Council has been 
bestowing upon St. Charles Avenue, 

The Local Council of Women was or- 
ganized in New Orleans several years azo 
by the Countess di Brazzi, and is noted 
for its public spirit and gracious hospital- 
ity. It is not as yet affiliated with the 
National Council, but is planning to assist 
in the entertainment of the executive 
board at its meeting the last of March. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The laying of the corner-stone for the 
new building at the University of Missis- 
sippi, on Feb. 10, was an occasion of great 
rejoicing. The buildings, one of which is 
for the accommodation of the women stu- 
dents, are greatly needed, and will give 
room for new lines of work. The long 
and bitter contest in the State Legislature 
@ year or so ago over the continuance of 
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Railroad Rates to New Orleans 





The rates authorized for the Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in New Orleans, March 19 to 25, will be one and one-third fare, 
on the Certificate Plan. Date of sale, March 16 to 21, inclusive. Good to return 


leaving New Orleans until March 28. 


The Southern Railway, the route of the 36-hour Limited, is the quickest route, 
offering most superb service—operating four daily trains in each direction. 


RATES—ONE WAY—TO NEW ORLEANS. 


From Rochester, $30.25 
* Buffalo, 30.25 
‘* Boston (all rail), 39.00 
‘** Boston (sound), 37.00 


From Philadelphia, $31.50 - 
* New York, 84.00 
* Baltimore, 28.70 
‘* Washington, 27.50 


Upon presentation of certificate having paid full fare going, return ticket will be 


sold at one-third of the above rate. 


Cannot all delegates and visitors from New England and the East meet in Washing- 
ton on Monday, March 16, and take the 8.45 P. M. train, reaching New Orleans 
Wednesday, March 18, at8 A. M.? This would give you a chance to get located and 


rested before the Convention opens. 


If we can do this, I will arrange for a buffet sleeping car, so that we can have light 
meals at a very small expense; or, if you wish, take your lunch and get your coffee, 


tea, etc., served on the sleeper. 


This would give us a car to ourselves. 


You could reach Washington Monday, the 16th, in time to get your dinner either at 
the station or restaurant near by, so that you would only have three meals on the 


train. 


lam told that the Local Committee have arranged for good board in private board- 


ing-houses for $1.25 a day, or $10 a week in some places. 


By going down on this 


train and getting there Wednesday morning, you could have the day to get comfort- 
ably settled, and know something of the city before the Convention opens, 
I want to know at once if I shall arrange for this special sleeper, so I will ask you 


to reply immediately. 


Let me know if you want me to reserve space in the sleeper on 


this day and train for you, and whether you want it alone or with some one. 
Arrange to reach Washington at least an hour or two before the train departs, so 
that you will have ample time to make connections. 
Mary G. Hay, Railroad Secretary N. A. W. 8. A., 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 


N. B.—I am endeavoring to have rates made lower; if successful, will advise you. 





SIDE TRIPS FROM THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


MEXICO CITY. 
The rate from New Orleans to Mexico City and return is $59. The sleeper one 


way will be about $10 in American money. 
I am told that you can live comfortably in Mexico City for $1.50 a day. 


Your 


ticket from New Orleans home will be extended long enough to allow you to take this 


trip 


making eight days. 


It will take four days from New Orleans to Mexico City and four days to return, 
I should think one would want from three to five days there, In 
all, the trip would take perhaps two weeks. 


CALIFORNIA, 
The round-trip rate from New Orleans to California, with stop-over privileges at 
all principal places in California, will be $102. 
One wishing to take the Mexican trip and the California trip can do so by buying 
the ticket to California for $102 and a side-trip ticket from Eagle Pass to Mexico City 


for $39.75, making the cost of the two trips $141.75. 


Your tickets would then be 


taken up at New Orleans, and you would return from there on the one and one-third 


rate fare. 


Another way is to go from New Orleans to California, making all the stops in the 


State, and return over the Over-Land Limited to Chicago. 


This rate is $106. Of 


course you will have to pay full fare home from Chicago. 
Please let me hear at once from those desiring to take the trip either to California 


or to Mexico City. 


If you wish any further information, please write me. 
MAkyY GARRETT HAy, Secretary Railway Rates, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 











coéducation at this University may be re- 
called in the light of recent events. It 
was attempted to make the necessary ap- 
propriations contingent upon the with- 
drawal of the women students. Fortu- 
nately, this proposed injustice was pre- 
vented by a plea made by the Chancellor 
of the University, sustained by protests 
from the best men and women in the 
State. Recent advices say that the pres- 
ent student body is the finest ever gath- 
ered there, that the University is doing 
better work than ever before and is taking 
first rank among the universities of the 
South This Southern institution, sus- 
tained by the State,and Boston University, 
conducted by a denomination, have some- 
thing in common. Both are coéduca- 
tional. Each is indebted beyond measure 
to the tireless labor and devotion of its 
administrative head. ‘The official term of 
President Warren of Boston University is 
almost equalled in length by that of Chan- 
cellor Fulton. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, he has worked for 
thirty-three years for the upbuilding of 
his alma mater. The quality of his ability 
and training is evidenced by the fact that 
for seven years he has been president of 
the National Association of Universities. 

It is announced that the person who 
gave $25,000 to the Teachers’ College of 
New York, for the construction and equip- 
ment of a building for the study of physi- 
cal education and school hygiene, was 
Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson of that city. 
The gift was made anonymously last 
spring. It actually represents an addi- 
tional $100,000, the revised and recently 
accepted plans calling for an expenditure 
of more than $350,000. Mrs. Thompson 
is a trustee of the college, as was her hus- 
band, who died a few years ago. 


An extra meeting under the charge of 
the Committee on Home Economics of the 
Boston branch of the A. C. A. will be held 
in the rooms of the College Club, Grund- 
mann Studios, Clarendon Street, on Sat- 
urday, March 7, at3 P.M. Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, Professor of Physical Education 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on ‘Some Controlling 
Ideals of the Family Life of the Future.”’ 
At the close the members of the Branch 





are invited by the College Club to meet 
Miss Laura D. Gill, Dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, and Miss Agnes Irwin, Dean of Rad- 
cliffe College. 7. & A. 





- 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sara T. S_ Leighton, chairman of 
the education committee of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, asks for help for 
travelling libraries. She says: 

At the beginning of the year it was felt 
that Massachusetts might easily do a good 
deal in the way of reading matter, travel- 
ling libraries, etc., for the splendid race 
of Anglo-Saxons in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Then came the appeal 
from Georgia, and the vote of the Federa- 
tion to respond to that appeal. Some 
clubs have not yet responded for the 
Georgia school, but plan to do so later, 
We feel that we may send out our appeal 
for juvenile books and books of a juvenile 
character for immature minds, illustrated 
books- -entertaining books of every de- 
scription, historical and biographical. 
School books we can use if not too far ad- 
vanced, and we should be more than glad 
of dictionaries and reference books of all 
kinds. Nature books of the simpler sort 
are very desirable. By the courtesy of 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, we are to have 
headquarters at her house, 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, and all books may be sent there, 
marked ‘‘Massachusetts State Federation.”’ 


The New England Women’s Club gave 
apn entertainment in the New Century 
Building on Feb. 26, for the benefit of the 
model school in Georgia which was re- 
cently opened through the aid of the 
Massachusetts Federation. This is the 
first time in the history of this club that 
it has given an entertainment to which 
the public was invited. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
has furnished the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union with four travelling 
libraries for free circulation in the schools 
and libraries of the State. It has also is- 
sued a list of the birds, containing 211 
varieties, with spaces for the record of 
rare species. The birds must be observed 
in Massachusetts between Jan. 1, 1903,and 
Jan. 1, 1904. The use of the list is limited 
to members of the society. 


Pittsburgh club women have asked the 
Pennsyvania Legislature to take action 





against the wanton destruction of forests, 
and have called the State Forestry Com- 
mission to account for failing to keep its 
promise to print and distribute an abstract 
of the existing forestry laws. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Many men this week failed to pass the 
examination for admission to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. Among the 90 successful 
candidates, one who passed with honor 
was a woman, Mary C. Lowell. She is 
said to be the only woman who has taken 
a degree in both law and medicine. 

Miss Lowell is a Maine girl. She isa 
descendant of Chief Justice Parsons, and 
comes from a line of legal ancestry. Sbe 
graduated from the Nichols Latin School 
of Lewiston, Me., then from Mt. Holyoke 
College, then from the medical school of 
Tufts College. She took a supplementary 
course in the Women’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary, and received a 
hospital appointment in New York City. 
She was appointed the first woman assist- 
ant superintendent in the Maine State 
Hospital for the Insane at Augusta, and 
after five years resigned to study abroad. 
She spent some time in the hospitals of 
Vienna and other European capitals, and 
returned to accept the chair of hygiene 
and physiology at her alma mater, Mt. 
Holyoke. She resigned this position to 
study law, and has completed the four 
years’ course at B. U. Law School in two 
years. Miss Lowell is described as mod- 
est and unassuming. She says: ‘I do nut 
expect to practise law for some time yet, 
as there are two more degrees I wish to 
take at the Boston University, bachelor of 
jurisprudence and master in chancery.” 


“LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE.” 








Do we ever realize the stupendous influ- 
ence we wield unconsciously? Is it pos- 
sible to know the incalculable harm that 
really good people do by a word spoken 
or unspoken, a look given atthe right or 
wrong time or place? 

Who of us who heard Mr. Griggs’s digni- 
fied, scholarly, humane sermon on ‘The 
Social Ideal” at the Arlington St. Church 
recently, could fail to learn a lesson from 
it, or could come away without resolving 
to go more earnestly into the work we 
have chosen, and to let our influence be 
felt for good by those with whom we come 
in contact in our every-day life? And yet, 
before the church doors were reached 
that night, I, who am a staunch believer 
in equal rights, was twice surprised by 
scraps of conversation which I overheard. 

Two women, after speaking pleasantly 
and flatteringly of the lecture, fell to in- 
quiring what each knew of the organiza- 
tion under whose auspices the lecturer 
came, and one said, ‘‘What is the club for 
Good Government, anyway? Do you 
know?” and the other said, ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know anything about it. My name is on 
the list of members, but I never go to the 
meetings!"’ 

I wanted to ask her if she did not think 
it were wiser to take from the list a name 
that stood for nothing, not even loyalty to 
the cause, and if she did not feel a little 
abashed to have a worthless name among 
such a list of earnest, splendid workers as 
the Association for Good Government can 
boast. Before I committed such a rash 
and uncalled for deed, however, my atten- 
tion was called to another conversation, 
so loudly held that any one near must 
hear it. 

Again two women were speaking —this 
time of equal rights—and one said to the 
other, with a sarcasm that was unmistak- 
able, ‘Do you believe women ought to 
vote?”’ The other shrugged her seal- 
skinned shoulders and laughingly said, 
**Well, to tell the truth, I don’t know 
what I believe. I am what they call on 
the fence.’’ O, lady fair, won’t you come 
down from your fashionable perch on tbe 
fence, and either join forces with our side, 
—the side that broadens, elevates and en- 
nobles, the side that draws us together in 
a bond of love and good fellowship---or 
else meet us in open opposition, answer 
our arguments with your unreasonable 
reasons, if you will, but let the contro. 
versy be fair and open, not as antagonists, 
but as sisters, all aiming and striving for 
the one high ideal, the betterment of man- 
kind, the ‘making of the principles that 
stand for the broadening of the minds and 
hearts of men and women, and whether we 
reach the goal by your road or our own, 
our motto will always be “Success to the 
winner.’’ 

Let those who have their names on our 
list, work with an earnestness of purpose 
for the cause, work with the conviction 
that right must conquer, and if by any 
chance we have friends on the fence, can 
we not speak some little word of encour- 
agement ahd truth that will bring them 
out into the light? F. L. B. 


—_————_“ oa 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. EMELINE C. WHITNEY. 


The Needham League has met with a 
sad loss. Our very efficient and esteemed 





Mrs. Emily C. Whitney, after a short ill- 
ness, passed away on Feb. 10. 

She was one of the charter members of 
the League in 1873, and gave to it thirty 
years of active work. She was twenty years 
on the executive committee. Being direc- 
tor for a number of years past, she always 
took a lively interest in the meetings of 
the Massachusetts State Association, and 
lent a hel ping hand in all efforts to raise 
money for the cause. The last time she 
was out, she took the opportunity to get 
some enrolment cards signed. 

HaArRRIet B. Hicks. 

Needham, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, FEB. 23, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In place of a letter this week I send you 
a copy of the bill receutly introduced by 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts in the 
United States Senate, providing a means 
whereby an American woman who -has 
contracted a foreign marriage may resume 
her citizenship in the United States. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 

A bill to restore American citizenship 
to any woman whose citizenship has been 
lost or suspended by marriage with a for- 
eigner. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That any 
woman, being twenty-one years of age and 
over and being a bona fide resident of the 
United States, whose American citizen- 
ship has been lost or suspended by mar- 
riage with a foreigner, may be permitted 
to resume such citizenship in the follow- 
ing manner, and not otherwise: She shall 
declare on oath, before a circuit or district 
court of the United States, or a district or 
supreme court of the Territories, or a 
court of record of any of the States having 
common law jurisdiction and a seal and 
elerk, that it is bona fide her intention to 
resume such citizenship, and to renounce 
forever all allegiance and fidelity to any 
foreign prince, potentate, state or sover- 
eignty, and particularly, by name, to the 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty of 
which she may be at the time a citizen or 
subject, and that she will support the 
Constitution of the United States; which 
proceedings shall be recorded by the clerk 
of the court. 

Src. 2. That it shall be made to ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the court admit- 
ting such woman that she has resided 
within the State or Territory where such 
court is at the time held, one year at least, 
and that during that time she has bebaved 
as a woman of good moral character, at- 
tached tothe principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of 
the same, 

Src. 3. That the court shall thereupon 
permit such woman to resume her citizen- 
ship as aforesaid, and to receive a certifi- 
cate therefor. 

Src. 4. That the clerk of such court 
shall be entitled to receive for such decla- 
ration and certificate the same sum that 
he would be entitled to receive for the 
admission of a foreign citizen or subject 
of a foreign country under the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States, said fees 
to be disposed of like other naturalization 
fees, according to law. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Stanford is preparing to give 
over her control of the affairs of Leland 
Stanford University into the hands of a 
board of trustees. 


A hearing will be given to the petition- 
ers for full suffrage next Wednesday, at 
10.30 A. M., in Room 240 at the State 
House, Boston. Those who want seats 
should go early. 


We publish extracts this week from 
Mrs. Harper’s article in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine on **The Home Life of Susan B. An- 
thony.’’ Send for the magazine, to see 
the whole article and its fine illustrations. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature which aims to legalize 
prize fighting under the name of boxing 
matches, All the States in the Union but 
California and Nevada have passed laws 
forbidding these alleged boxing matches, 
which are in reality nothing but prize 
fights. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell will speak before 
the Equal Suffrage League of New York 
City, March 12, on ‘‘Two Years as a Voter 
in Colorado.’’ She will be there for some 
weeks, and is open for other engagements. 
Her address will be care of Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, 179 West 76th Street, 
New York. 


A concert for the benefit of the nursery 
for blind babies will be given March 18, at 
2.30 P. M., in Steinert Hall, Boston, by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, assisted by Mrs. 
Kilaskio Bradbury, soprano, Mrs. Homer 





S. Sawyer, contralto, and Mrs. George J. 
Parker, tenor. All give their services. 
Tickets, $2.00, 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods of Massachu- 
setts is in New Orleans. She has been 
entertained at dinner by Prof. Ordway of 
Newcomb College, and by the ladies of the 
Quarante Club, and also at a reception 
given by the president of “‘The Tea and 
Topics Club.”’ Mrs. Woods is the guest 
of Mrs. Fowler for the Mardi Gras season 
as the special staff contributor of the 
National Magazine. 


Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president 
of the National Council of Women, has 
insisted upon her resignation, much to 
the regret of her constituents. Mrs. Hel- 
muth, who is now in Japan, was con- 
strained to give up the duties of the office 
on account of the recent death of her hus- 
band. The Council asked her to recon- 
sider her decision, but she has found it 
im possible to do so. 


A fresh effort is on foot to secure the 
admission of women to the British Royal 
Academy, and several votes at the last 
election were given to Miss Kemp-Welch, 
It is commonly supposed that the election 
of women is illegal, but the contrary has 
been proved the case. The Springfield 
Republican says: ‘‘The conservative atti- 
tude of the Academy is attributed by 
some to the intluence of Queen Victoria, 
who had objections to female geniuses.”’ 
If so, she acted in this instance like our 
“Antis,.’’ 

















AMUSEMENTS. 7 
CASTLE 
souare | Neatre 
4a: Tremont St. Teleph 977 T Kraneb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 2. 


The Greatest Thing in the World 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢c, 60, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., KO, 


HARP CONCERT 


CHICKERING HALL 
Tuesday Eve., March 3, at 8 o'clock 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW 


HARPIST, assisted by 
Mr. GWILyM MILEs, Baritone, New York 
Mr. LEo. Scuvu.z, Violoncellist, New York 
TICKETS, $1.00, 75c., 50c. 
On sale at Chickering Hall. 


Prices: { 











Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


4 native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i+ also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 

oft he Andes. 

- Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of Soouth 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympothg and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 
Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


AQean- 


10 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others Bi ston. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHo.p Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sveld subject to 
trial and we Send 
for Booklet. Ag’t» wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THREE SEASONS. 
BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


“A cup for hope!” she said, 
In springtime ere the bloom was old; 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 
By her mouth’s richer red. 


“A cup for love!’ How low, 
How soft the words; and all the while 
Her blush was rippling with a smile 
Like summer after snow. 


‘*& cup for memory!” 
Cold cup that one must drain alone; 
While autumn winds are up and moan 
Across the barren sea. 
Hope, memory, love; 
Hope for fair morn, and love for day, 
And memory for the evening gray 
And solitary dove. 


Be ""™" 


ASHES. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


I saw the gardener bring and strew 
Gray ashes where blush roses grew. 
The fair still roses bent them low, 
Their pink cheeks dimpled all with dew, 
And seemed to view with pitying air 
The dim gray atoms lying there. 
Ah, bonny rose, all fragrances 
And life and hope and quick desires, 
What can you need or gain from these, 
Poor ghosts of long-forgotten fires? 
The rose tree leans, the rose tree sighs, 
And watts this answer subtly wise: 
“‘All death, all life are mixed and blent; 
Out of dead lives fresh life ‘s sent; 
Sorrow to these is growth for me, 
And who shal! question God’s decree?” 


Ah, dreary life, whose gladsome spark 
No longer leaps in song and fire, 
But lies in ashes gray and stark, 
Defeated hopes and dead desire, 
Useless and dull and all bereft— 
Take courage, this one thing is left ; 
Some happier life may use thee so, 
Some flower bloom fairer on its tree, 
Some sweet or tender thing may grow 
To stronger life because of thee; 
Content to play a humble part, 
Give of the ashes of thy heart, 
And haply God, whose dear decrees 
Take strength from those to give to these, 
Who draws the snow-drop from the 
snows, 
May from those ashes find a rose. 
— Congregationalist. 


THEIR HOLIDAY. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE WIFE: 

The house is like a garden,— 

The children are the flowers, 
The gardener should come, methinks, 

And walk among bis bowers. 
O, lock the door of worry, 

And shut your cares away! 
Not time of year, but love and cheer, 

Will make a holiday. 

THE HUSBAND: 

Impossible! you women do not know 
The toil it takes to make a business grow; 


I cannot join you until very late, 
So hurry home, nor let the dinner wait. 


THE WIFE: 


The feast will be like Hamlet 
Without the Hamlet part; 
The home is but a house, dear, 
Till you supply the heart. 
The Christmas gift [ long for 
You need not toil to buy; 
O, give me back one thing I lack: 
The love-light in your eye! 
THE HUSBAND: 
Of course I love you, and the children, too; 
Be sensible, my dear. It is for you 
I work so hard, to make my business pay. 
There, now, run home, enjoy your holiday. 
THE WIFE, TURNING AWAY: 
He does not mean to wound me, 
I know his heart is kind; 
Alas, that men can love us, 
And be so blind,—se blind! 
A little time for pleasure, 
A little time for play, 
A word to prove the life of love 
And frighten care away,— 
Though poor my lot, in some small cot, 
That were a holiday. 
THE HUSBAND, MUSING: 
She has not meant to wound me, or to vex. 
Ah, but ’tis difficult to please her sex! 
I’ve housed and gowned her like a very 
queen, 
Yet there she goes, with discontented 
mien. 
I gave her diamonds, only yesterday.— 
Some women are like that, do what you 
may. — Success. 





A Camera Capture. 
BY GENERAL CHARLES KING. 

She was aboard the express steamer, 
Deutscher Kaiser, bound from Cologne 
for Mayence, the gay June morning he 
first set eyes on her, but she rewarded his 
gaze of undeniable admiration by landing 
at Bonn. She was accompanied by a sil- 
very-haired gentlewoman, obviously an 
invalid and apparently her mother, rein- 
forced by a middle-aged person, half 
nurse, half general utility woman, and 
commanded by a fourth personage obvi- 
ously austere to the world at large and 
domineering to her kith and kin, The 


girl was pretty (the prettiest things to be 
seen in the Rhineland are the American 
girls), the mother pathetic, the maid un- 
sympathetic, and the maiden aunt—por- 
tentous. 

The run from the Dom-centring streets 
of the old German city to the academic 
shades of Bonn is a short one, but it was 
long enough to indulge Mr. Lee in a de- 
liberate study of Miss Beveridge, from the 
tip of the pert feather in her tourist hat to 
the toe of her trim and dainty boot; long 
enough to inspire him with more longing 
—with longing to know her, with interest 
in the invalid, and with instinctive antip- 
athy to the maiden aunt. He, too, was 
abroad for his health, recuperating from a 
wound received in front of Santiago the 
year befor3; a wound that, followed by 
malarial fever, had well-nigh wrecked 
him. Twice had he caught the damsel’s 
eye, a thing that rejoiced him unduly, for 
he did not see it was the tri-colored but- 
ton in his left lapel, rather than the wear- 
er, that attracted her. The second time 
she blushed, but it was from annoyance 
at being caught, not from maidenly con- 
fusion. He had been looking forward 
with eagerness to seeing the Sieben Ge- 
birge close at hand, and wondering what 
on earth the Deutschlanders saw in such 
diminutive upheavals to warrant the name 
of “‘mountain’’; but he turned from them 
in disappointment, and did not even rally 
as they neared the confluence of the Mo- 
selle, with mysterious Ehrenbreitstein 
frowning on them on the one hand, and 
Coblentz nestling like a toy town on the 
opposite shore—and all because Miss Bev- 
eridge had left the boat at Bonn. 

She was aboard a wheel the next time 
he saw her, and they met face to face on 
a terrace overlooking the Rhine. She had 
a camera slung over her shoulder, and the 
middle-aged maid wobbled unsteadily on 
another wheel a few yards behind. Lee 
had a camera over his shoulder, but no 
other incumbrances. The recognition— 
of the girl on his part, of the button on 
hers—was instantaneous. He sprang to 
his feet from his seat on the waist-high 
wall, and whipped off his tourist cap. 
She bowed gravely in return, and her 
glance was at the button, not at him, and 
this time he realized it. 

She wheeled onward to a point where 
the road began a zigzag climb. There 
she dismounted, light as a bird. The 
maid followed suit, light as a cow, and 
together the two ascended the steps to a 
platform above, leaving their wheels at 
the roadside under the distant and martial 
eye of asmart little Prussian, picklehaube- 
crested sentry at an elongated box stand- 
ing on end and striped like a barber’s 
pole, 

Lee had felt unequal to a climb even to 
see the sights of Ehrenbreitstein. Now 
he decided that duty, as a discharged vol- 
unteer staff officer of Uncle Sam, required 
of him study of permanent fortifications. 
Technically, he didn’t know a demilune 
from a ditch, but neither did she. 

When Mr. Lee reached the upper plat- 
form and saw the blue Rhine twisting 
through the southward hills, spanned by 
the graceful railway bridge above Cob- 
lentz and dotted with boats and barges of 
every kind, he bethought him of his cam- 
era as an excuse for being there, and took 
two snapshots up the world-renowned 
valley, hardly taking his eyes, however, 
off the girl. Then he noted that a pictur- 
esque party of officers, just in from drill 
of some kind, was filled with interest in 
Miss Beveridge, who, unconscious of their 
voluble admiration, was lost in contem- 
plation of the legend-haunted stream. It 
is believed that in love and in war most 
Continental militaires consider them- 
selves invincible. There were six in this 
squad, slim-waisted. sandy-haired, straw- 
mustached young fellows— tip-top sol- 
diers, too, ready to drink or die for their 
Vaterland at drop of the hat, but a bit 
asinine, none the less, where pretty girls 
were concerned. They assumed her un- 
consciousness to be feigned, and, halting 
at the turn of the road, regardless of the 
indignation in the eyes of the dragon, her 
attendant, began audible attempts to at- 
tract her attention. Lee was fifty yards 
away, but he could hear, and, firing up 
like the scion of three generations of 
Yankee soldiers that he was, started for 
the group, stick in hand and blood in his 
eye. 

They were standing, as luck would have 
it, at the foot of a flight of steps leading 
to still another level. The sun, well up 
in the south, shone full upon their bur- 
nished helmets and shoulder scales, and 
on the massive wall at their back, over 
the crest of which peeped the black muz- 
zles of certain of Krupp’s masterpieces. 
Miss Beveridge, twenty paces beyond 
them, could not but hear their demon- 
strative coughs, could hardly mistake 
their object, yet placidly she continued 
her survey as though deaf to every sound. 
Then suddenly, before Lee could reach 
them, the clatter of scabbards, the sput- 
ter of shod hoofs smote upon the ear, and 
coming at sharp canter round the turn of 
the road was a general officer with a group 








of aides and orderlies. Instantly the sex- 
tette shriveled into statues. Six white- 
gloved hands went up in salute to six 
brass-bound visors. Six pairs of heels 
clamped tight together, and six slim- 
waisted, short-skirted subalterns gazed 
adoringly at the high, well-born, royal 
Prussian - fortress - inspector’s - command- 
ant - general; damsel and dragon both 
forgotten. 

As for Miss Beveridge, in all the fear- 
less innocence of maiden America—a land 
wherein there lives no military regulation 
the sovereign citizen may not trample un- 
der foot—she quickly unslung her camera, 
quickly took aim at the brilliant and most 
characteristic Prussian group; snap went 
the slide as she touched the button, and 
so—brought on the arrest. 

From the battlements of Ehrenbreit- 
stein Prussia fears no foe, but scares at a 
eamera. To take so much as a snapshot 
at so much of a fortress as can be seen 
through a baby camera renders the taker 
liable to be taken, perhaps, for a spy. 
The general didn’t see, for his back was 
toward her as he galloped away. The 
subs didn’t see, for they were temporarily 
absorbed in him—they had to be, or suffer 
arrest in quarters. But a sentry had seen 
both Lee and the Friulein Americaner, 
and was bawling for some functionary of 
the guard. 

The first thing Miss Beveridge knew, as 
the dust cleared away, a young man in 
tourist garb was at her side, holding forth 
a camera, 

“Change with me— please —quick!”’ 
quoth he. 

‘‘What for?’ said she, with wide-open 
blue eyes and no little esentment in tone. 
What business had he to accost her— even 
if he did wear the same button brother 
Jim sported when in civilian dress— 
Brother Jim being a lieutenant, senior 
grade, in the Navy, and son of a soldier of 
the great war of ’61. 

‘*T heard your mother say you must get 
on to Mayence this evening, and you can’t, 
if they catch you—with that—and here 
they come!”’ 

Fact! Four little Prussian soldiers were 
scuttling down the steps from an upper 
ledge, a sergeant in the lead. The group 
of subalterns had given ear to the cries of 
the sentry and were now standing, open- 
eyed, behind pince-nez and monocle, watch- 
ing the result. Lee had unslung his 
camera on the run, and, without more 
ado, possessed himself of hers lying on 
the stone coping, set his in its place, and 
tranquilly continued: 

“Now, be so good as to hurry to your 
wheel and spin away home. I’!] straighten 
this out—”’ 

“But —why?—what?—”’ 

‘Miss Beveridge, unless you wish to 
spend the night in a dungeon and craze 
your mother, go at once. I'll send your 
camera to the consul at Mayence.’’ 

Then the dragon began to whimper, 
and between them and bewilderment Miss 
Beveridge was started down the steps. 
Then Lee squatted on the coping, and 
cheerfully awaited developments—and the 
defenders of Ehrenbreitstein. 

They had to zigzag down, and so lost 
time and breath and temper. They ran 
up sputtering, and seized upon Lee and 
the camera. 

‘*What’s up?” said he in imperturbable 
American, A German official, civic or 
military, usually blusters, shouts and gets 
rod in the face when he makes either an 
arrest or explanation. The Yankee as 
frequently confounds and exasperates him 
by consummate sang-froid. German in- 
structions for guards and sentries pre- 
scribe just what the sentry shall shout 
when he sees a camera at forbidden work. 
The official language fails to indicate the 
sex of the culprit. In fact, sex in the 
German tongue is a thing too intricate to 
be settled short of sixteen syllables. The 
sergeant wachtmeister, overwhelming Lee 
with Teutonic reproach, could not now 
hear the sentry’s supplementary shouts to 
the effect that he had got the wrong cul- 
prit. The three attendant soldiers could 
hear, but durst not offer suggestion to a 
superior—implication that a higher offi- 
cer may not know everything being in- 
admissible in the Prussian military 
code. 

So Miss Beveridge wheeled away to the 
bridge of boats, and so on back to the 
Bellevue, Lee’s camera at her bip, Miss 
Perkins at her heels, and something new 
at her heart. Tnat young man was pre- 
sentable, was prompt, decisive, even com- 
manding, and most women—until they’re 
married—like commanding men. Now 
what blunder bad she committed? What 
danger was his on her account? It oc- 
curred to her to wheel around to the con- 
sul’s and ask Herr Pfeiffer, the accom- 
plished English-speaking German clerk. 

‘Ach Himmel!’ said Pfeiffer. ‘Did 
not the gnidiges friulein know it of the 
most-conspicuous, high-offensive, impris- 
onments misdemeanor was, any map, pic 
ture, writing, inscription, fortifications- 
view to take?” 

“I didn’t,’’ snapped Miss Beveridge and 
Miss Beveridge’s blue eyes. ‘I only took 





a shot at alot of boy lieutenants under 
the cannon.”’ 

“Ach Himmel!” and Pfeiffer’s hands 
flew up in the air, then swooped on the 
camera. 

‘This one isn’t mine! I exchanged—’’ 
and Miss Beveridge blushed vividly. 

“Du lieber Himmel! With the distin- 
guished, much-wounded, of whom.to-us- 
have-written-the-Embassy in Berlin, Herr 
Major Lee—”’ 

“He! A soldier!—and wounded!”’ cried 
Miss Beveridge. ‘‘Oh, mercy, Herr Pfeiff- 
er, what will they do to him? Amanda, 
go at once to mother and tell her I’m going 
back to Ehrenbreitstein. I’ve got an offi- 
cer—a wounded officer—Mr. Lee, arrested. 
We sha’n’t go to Mayence to-night. I 
don’t care what Aunt Nerva says!”’ 

But she didn’t go back, for Pfeiffer had 
sprung to the telephone, and was in ex- 
cited colloquy in high-pitched, high Ger- 
man with some very well-born sub-deputy 
commandant’s inspector across the Rhine. 
She could catch and translate occasional 
words. They wanted to know all about 
Lee, and Pfeiffer was loading them with 
facts hitherto utterly unsuspected. Herr 
Major Lee of His Excellence, much-es- 
teemed-United States- of -North- America- 
High-Ambassador a nephew was. Herr 
Lee of the brave freewiller-United States- 
North- American- Army, a high distin- 
guished ‘‘staff’s offiseer in hauptquartier 
den” of the-Heaven-knows-what-all, a 
Major who severely at Santiago in bat- 
tle twice wounded was. Twice had 
he to dinner with the imperial, king- 


. like, Cvsarlike, Prussian and-all-around- 


German Emperor at the imperial palace 
already been, etc., etc. Pfeiffer, it seems, 
was bent on giving Ehrenbreitstein to 
understand that in nabbing Lee they were 
entertaining a martial angel unawares, 
and Pfeiffer must have prevailed. That 
evening, as the Beveridge party trundled 
away southward under the vine-clad 
heights, the anxiety of Miss Beveridge 
was appeased by the farewell tidings im- 
parted by Mine Host of the Bellevue that 
Herr Major Lee had sent for his dress 
clothes. Though still nominally a captive, 
he was to dine with bis captors. 

“But where, child, is your camera all 
this time, is w' at I wish to know?’ de- 
manded Aunt Minerva. 

And Miss Beveridge smilingly assever- 
ated that she really could not tell. 

It turned up three days later at Wies- 
baden. Sodid Lee. In fact, they came 
together, and it seemed as though Lee 
were indisposed to surrender one without 
the other. Miss Beveridge received him 
witha blush, Miss Minerva with austere 
reserve. ‘‘Europe is full of adventurers 
and silly girls,’ said she. ‘Mr; Lee, or 
Major Lee, is most presumptuous. As 
for Mabel, she is headstrong, and you 
permit it.’’ Needless to say she spoke to 
the invalid. 

Nevertheless, Lee hung on for a week, 
and then one day who should come but 
the Standishes of Boston—a household at 
whose doors Miss Minerva had looked long 
and vainly when last she visited the Hub. 
“It’s the last drop,’’ said she, ‘They’ll 
never know us now, with this—ineligible 
trapesing ’round after Mabel.’’ But she 
garbed herself in grandeur for dinner that 
eveving, purposely detaining the family 
until after the Standishes had gone down. 
She had “‘located’’ the table reserved for 
the Standishes, and swept in past it at the 
head of her train, prepared to impress; 
and, lo, they were not there! Men and 
women both, the Standish quintette had 
surrounded Major Lee at his own table; 
and Miss Minerva glared for a moment, 
then turned on her niece for explanation, 
for Mabel was bubbling over with fun. 

“They were chums, I believe, at Har- 
vard, and were later in the same brigade 
—and belong to the same Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion,” she finally admitted. 

“They? Who? The whole family?’’ 
demanded Aunt Minerva severely. 

“No, merely Mr. Lee and Mr, 
Standish.’”’ 

And all through dinner Aunt Minerva 
could only gaze. 

Late that evening Lee found Mabel. 

‘Are you still American enough to 
come and walk with me in the garden 
awhile? I’ve got to go to Heidelberg with 
them to-morrow. It was planoed and 
promised—before we began snap-shooting 
Prussian strongholds,”’ 

Even Aunt Minerva had not so much as 
a sniff in comment when Mabel bent over 
her mother’s chair for the desired permis- 
sion, The impropriety of a thing depends 
so very much on the social standing of 
the parties to it. 

“Is there no hope of your—coming to 
look dowao on the Neckar from the old 
castle?’’ he queried, as he led her along a 
moonlit aisle, away from the band and the 
busy tongues of society. ‘‘They are stu- 
dents, not soldiers, there, yon know. You 
can snap-shoot all you like.” 

“I fear—I think—not, Mr. Lee. Wies- 
baden seems to be just the place for moth- 
er.”’ Yet she was thinking at that mo- 
ment of Kate Standish, who had so warm- 
ly greeted him. 


Miles 





**You have said, ‘I fear,’ yet I wish I 
feared half as little,” said he, stopping at 
a corner, but not releasing her arm. 

“You weren’t half afraid that day at 
Ehbrenbreitstein,’’ she hurriedly spoke, 
knowing well that a telltale tremor had 
come into his voice, a telltale flush to her 
own benny face. ‘“‘Why did you make me 
change cameras with you—when I could 
80 easily get away?”’ 

“Because I didn’t think they’d be such 
dunderheads. I feared they might over- 
take and arrest you, too. If they did, 
then the film would show nothing but a 
harmless shot at the Rhine,”’ 

*“Ob!—then you—didn’t mean to take 
me?’’ exclaimed Miss Beveridge, glancing 
demurely up. 

“Didn’t mean to! Heavens! What 
wouldn't I give? —” And the glowing 
eyes, the trembling hands that seemed 
twitching with eagerness to stretch forth 
and seize the slender form, were unerring- 
ly telling their story. “Why? Did I 
take you?”’ he asked. 

“I was the centre of one picture,” she 
answered, still demurely. ‘*But—you— 
didn’t mean it, you know.”” And now, in 
delight with her power over him, she 
looked up again, smiling bewitchingly, 
teasingly, temptingly. 

“Then—let us change back again at 
onct,’’ he begged. ‘*Where is that film?” 

‘‘Where is mine—with all those lovely 
Prussian officers?—and that splendid cav- 
alcade?”’ 

“Confiscated, of course!’ he answered 
withan instant frown. ‘Heavens! Here 
comes Standish—and that Bowdoin girl, 
Mabel, quick—I want the picture—I want 
the subject—I want—you.”’ 

“But you—are going to Heidelberg to 
escort Miss Standish,’ she interposed, 
dimpling deliciously, longing to hear, yet, 
womaniike, toying with her bliss—even 
with Standish and ‘that Bowdoin girl” 
close at hand. 

“Kate Standish is engaged, and has 
been—a whole year. Answer me—for I 


love you. May I come back from Heidel- 
berg?”’ 

“We-ell. If you want that picture—or 
the ——’’ 

But the rest was lost—smothered; 


Standish had gone another way.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


MAINE. 


The bill to give municipal suffrage to 
women has been defeated in Maine, In 
the Senate it was a tie, and President Vir- 
gin gave his casting vote against it. 

The question came up in the House on 
Feb. 12. Mr. Barker of Bangor moved to 
substitute the minority report against the 
bill for the majority report in its favor. 
He said he did not think that it would be 
necessary to discuss the matter, which 
was already thoroughly understood. 


Mr. Oakes of Auburn said it was unfor- 
tunate that the distinguished gentleman 
from Portland (Mr. Allan) who introduced 
the bill was vot present. Mr. Oakes said 
he had decided after much deliberation to 
support this measure, recognizing that it 
would be far-reaching in its effects. He 
quoted the statement that a woman who 
can retain her privileges does not care 
about her rights. Many talented women 
opposed the suffrage, and many a man if 
he favored it would find opponents in the 
women of his own family. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Oakes was constrained to support 
the bill, Few people would deny that the 
women of Maine were intellectually, mor- 
ally and physically qualified to cast a 
proper vote. The women of Maine are 
citizens to-day, in the enjoyment of ex- 
tensive rights, and they are entitled to 
vote as a matter of right. The women of 
Maine are @ part of the people in a large 
sense, and as such they have a right to 
vote. As to the women who do not want 
to vute, they should accept the responsi- 
bility, even if it proved unwelcome, The 
right is one belonging to women as indi- 
viduals, and not as a class. From the 
commencement of this movement many 
years ago progress has been steadily made, 
aud 1s only a question of time when the 
suffrage shall be extended. We tind to- 
day women taking more and more part in 
general affairs, ‘The State Grange sulidly 
suppotts this movement. Woman by her 
ability, character, and intellectual devel- 
opment is fitted and entitled to vote. We 
see this in the higher education of wom- 
en, physical as well as mental. I believe 
that this thing is a question of right, 
which should not be turned aside lightly. 
We should see if the time has not arrived 
when this right should be granted. 

Representative Campbell of Cherryfield, 
who signed the minority report, said he 
and his associates did not want it under- 
stood that they were shirking their duty 
in not discussing the question. They felt 
that after the hearing at which many 
members of the House were present, 
every man knew how he was to vote, and 
this debate would be the threshing of old 
straw. This measure did not go to the 
extent to which the gentleman from Au- 
burn would go. It only gave women the 
right to vote in the town scraps which we 
have all over Maine in March and April. 
(Laughter.) I am against it because the 
women of Maine do not want it. Where 
are the petitions which would reveal great 
strength in this movement? They are not 
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here. We heard from some hired speakers 
and from some volunteers.* 
Mr. Campbell referred to the experience 
of States which bad adopted woman suf- 
e, 
an that in the latter State the election of 
two Mormon senators was due to the 
votes of women.t When the mothers of 
Maine come here and ask to be given the 
suffrage, they will be accorded the privi- 





» 3 Smith of Presque Isle, an oppo- 
nent, raised a laugh when he called for 

eas and nays, saying: ‘Since my mar- 
riage 1 have learned that it is the vested 
right of a wife to nag her husband day in 
and day out. I would do nothing to hin- 
der, impede, obstruct, or curtail that 
right. I see that many ladies are here, 
and I have no doubt that they want us to 
go on record in this matter. I am not 
afraid to do so, and I call for the yeas and 
nays.” 

The bill was defeated, 110 to 29. The 
Portland Press says: ‘‘Many ladies were 
present, and listened with interest to what 
was said. While for the most part the 
proceedings were conducted with becom- 
ing gravity, now and then a burst of 
laughter, a8 whén one member changed 
his vote to one in favor of the measure, 
indicated that to the minds of the mem- 
bers the situation was not without its 
humorous side,”’ 

The question came up in the Senate on 
Feb. 18. Senator Staples made the chief 
speech in favor of equal rights, 


He paid a tribute to women as mothers, 
referred to their virtues shown all along 
the line of history, and spoke of women’s 
many acts of heroism. Every woman 
who goes to the polls will purify the at- 
mosphere, and make men more sedate and 
sober and more gentlemanly. Educate 
and refine, elevate and lift up, should be 
the slogan of all the educated men and 
women of this country. He told of the 
influence of women in the bome, and said 
that he could cite instance after instance 
where the woman was the financial agent 
of the household. The woman of the 
future will not be a doll, or a plaything, 
and I want to say to those women who 
don’t want the suffrage because they have 
a false idea of true womanhood, that it is 
not to grace the parlor, but to take hold 
of the real problems of life. Prepare for 
the ordeal, if you think it is an ordeal. If 
you think it is not “tony,’’ get ready all 
the same, for it is coming anyway. 
This country gave the negro the ballot; 
these stylish women would say that he 
ought to have it; but the safety of this 
country and of its flag and institutions 
depends upon woman. The lady on my 
left says that she does not want to vote. 
I think the time will come when she will, 
and from what | know of her | think she 
will make a good politician. When this 
right is granted to the women of Maine, 
as it will be either by you or the men who 
will come here to take your places in the 
future, angels will register the vote, and 
Jehovah Himself will lend an approving 
smile, 


A large bouquet was handed to Mr. 
Staples. The vote was taken by yeas and 
nays. The question was on the accept- 
ance of the minority report against the 
bill. The Portland Press says: 

‘*The vote was announced as 14 to 9 in 
favor of the minority report. Mr. Burus 
of Cumberland arose and explained that 
he bad not understood the form in which 
the question was put. He desired to 
change his vote to one in favor of the 
bill. 

‘Then Senator Alden also changed his 
vote to the woman suffrage side, and this 
reduced the margin against the bill to a 
single vote. President Virgin was on the 
point of declaring the question decided 
when in strolled Senator Buck with the 
declaration that he wanted to vote. Pres- 
ident Virgin said: ‘The secretary will 
call the name of the senator from Han- 
cock,’ 

‘**T vote no,’ said the senator as the 
hame was called, and there was a ripple 
of laughter and applause when it was 
realized that the vote was a tie. 

‘* *The secretary will call the name of the 
president,’ said Mr, Virgin. He answered 
yes, and so the woman suffrage proposi- 
tion was turned down by his vote.”’ 

A large number of women were present. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Essex County Suffrage Society held a 
large reception in Newark. Feb. 16, at the 
home of Mrs. James M. Seymour, wife of 
the ex-Mayor. 

Although the weather was at its worst, 
Mrs, Seymour’s spacious parlors were 
filled with a gathering of cultured people, 
who attested their interest in the cause 
by braving the elements that stormy 
evening. Four speakers, Mr. George Rus- 
by of Nutley, N. J., Mr. George Strobell 
of Newark, N. J., Rev. Adolph Roeder of 
Orange, N. J., and Rev. Mr. Gardner, 
spoke on the general subject, ‘‘Why I Be- 
lieve in the Enfranchisement of Women.” 


All gave sound and convincing teasons, 
the one of simple justice being prominent. 





*Mr. Campbell was not aware that Mrs. A. J. 
George was “a hired A rw while Mrs. Catt 
gives her services to the N. A.W.S. A.—Eds,. W.J. 

t It would be news to Idaho that a Mormon sen- 
ator was ever elected from that State. And it 
Would be news to Utah, where the male popula- 
tion is overwhelmingly Mormon, that the elec- 
tion of a Mormon senator was ever “due to the 
votes of women.” —Eds. W. J. 








All testified that the ballot itself does ‘not 
give power, except for the moral force be- 
hind it. Rev. Adolph Roeder said that 
one year he did not vote, in order that he 
might know how it felt to be governed 
and taxed without representation. As he 
has used his ballot ever since, the women 
of his audience concluded that he did not 
find this a satisfactory way in a Republic. 
The Orange Political Study Club and 
the State Association were ably represent- 
ed by Mrs. M. G. Sexton of Orange and 
Mrs. G. M. Jeffery of South Orange. Mr. 
Seymour himself is in favor of the full 
enfranchisement of women, and considers 
the apathy of many women toward the 
issue one of the greatest hindrances in 
the East toward obtaining the ballot. 
Emma L. RICHARDS, 
Pres. Essex County Suffrage Society. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





Senator Jackson of Providence present- 
ed in the Rhode Island Senate on Feb. 13 
a petition prepared by the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association and signed 


by numerous prominent women and men) 


of the State. 
The text is as follows: 


To the Legislature of the State of 
Rhode Island: 

In presenting the various petitions 
which have been prepared and signed by 
citizens of the State of Rhode Island, ask- 
ing for such action by you as would grant 
to women the same privileges as men as 
voters for electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, we respect- 
fully call your attention to some pecul- 
iarities df the situation, 

Under Section 1 of Chapter 13 of the 
present Statutes of the State, the Legisla- 
ture of this State has specified what par- 
ties may vote for these electors as follows: 

“The people of this State qualified by 
law to vote in the election of general offi- 
cers shall choose so many elect»rs for the 
election of a President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States as the State is 
or shall be entitled to.”’ 

That action of the Legislature is based 
upon the second clause of Section 1 of 
Article 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States, which reads: ‘tEach State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whule number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in Congress,”’ etc. 

The mere amendment of Section 1 of 
Chapter 13 above referred to, without any 
change of the Constitution of the State of 
Rhode Island or of the United States, will 
grant to women the same privileges with 
men as to this particular form of voting. 

Your petitioners desire a hearing upon 
this important matter, and at that hearing 
we shall present to you such a list of 
authorities, if any are required, as will 
convince you of your right and power to 
act in this matter as requested, and of 
sufficient reasons for such action. 

If any question could have been in the 
miud of anyone as to the power of the 
Legislature of this State to grant this 
right or privilege, no question can now 
exist since the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
William McPherson, Jr., et al., vs. Robert 
R. Blacker, reported in volume 146, page 
1, of the reports of that court. 

In that opinion are massed together 
much of the political history of the United 
States, and of several of the States, and 
much of the judicial action of the various 
courts of this country bearing upon the 
question now submitted to you. 

We contend that this decision is not a 
mere inference from the opinion, suggest- 
ing what the decision of the Court will be 
in some later case when the necessity for 
such a decision arises. 

It is the decision of the Supreme Court 
of this country upon the very question, 
and the only question raised by the case, 
as fully appears by the following extracts: 

“The Constitution does not provide if 
the appointments of the electors shall be 
by popular vote, nor that the electors 
shall be voted for upon a general ticket, 
nor that the majority of those who exer- 
cised the elective franchise can alone 
choose the electors. It recognizes that 
the people act through their Representa- 
tives in the Legislature, and leaves it to 
the Legislature exclusively to decide the 
method of effecting the object.”’ 

And again, ‘‘No question was raised as 
to the power of the State to appoint in 
any mode its Legislature saw fit to adopt, 
and none that a single method applicable 
without exception must be pursued in the 
absence of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

ARDELIA Cook DEWING, Pres. 
ANNIE W. JEWETT, Sec. 


This was accompanied by numerous 
small petitions, headed as follows: 


To the Legislature of the State of Rhode 

Island: 

Your attention is called to your power 
(under the first section of Article II of 
the Constitution of the United States) to 
regulate the election or appointment of 
electors of the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, and you are 
earnestly requested promptly to take such 
steps as to grant women the same privi- 
leges as men, as voters for such electors. 


In presenting the petition, Senator 
Jackson stated that he did so by request. 
He expressed himself as not in sympathy 
with the legislation proposed, but said 
that all matters were entitled to a hear- 
ing, and that this petition should have the 


; same privilege. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y¥. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey ANNA H. SHaAw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 


nding Secretary, Miss KaTE M GorpDon, Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
merican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. (hm, ag dud 
Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. ‘ 
President. ° Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
ConNECcTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Coiumsta, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEoRGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIs, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 
KAnsa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUORY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapi 


LovuIsIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSE?rTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer3nce. 














MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
inneapolis. 
MIssissipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI, 
MoNnTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New MExioo, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 8. Walter St.,A lbuquerque. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorTs Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West ViRGINtA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, New York, JAN, 16, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends: The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. I am writing this letter to urge all readers of the JouRNAL to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb. 25, and Americans who can afford to do so shou!d not miss this oppor 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
ofter, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. ‘ 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
a proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance, 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KaTE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 























NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held Feb. 17 at the home of 
Mrs. Cary. 

Mrs. Edwin S. Child, Mrs. R. Perey 
Chittenden, and Mrs. Townsend J. Un- 
derhill were elected members. 

It was decided to hold our March meet- 
ing on the second Tuesday of the month, 
on account of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, also that we might have at the 
meeting some of the out of-town suffra- 
gists on their way to New Orleans. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Brockway, chairman of 
the day, then introduced Mrs. Grace Gay- 
lor Clarke, one of our members, who gave 
us several readings —‘‘Three Dreams in a 
Desert,’”’ by Olive Schreiner, and ‘‘Thar’s 
more in the Man than thar is in the 
Land,”’ by Sidney Lanier. 

The need of organization for suffrage 
work as shown in the New Hampshire 
campaign was ably portrayed by Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, who gave us a full ac- 
count of the work being accomplished in 
New Hampshire. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon was prevented 
from being present to give us a talk on 
the coming Convention at New Orleans. 
Miss Hay in her absence told us about the 
Convention. JuLIA Hicks, Sec. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 72.) 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIAL 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 

















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trave Marks 
DesiGns 

CopyvnricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seserteticn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention its probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2°18r020vay, New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St... Washington, D. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copiex, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist’! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorks 


Bounp VoLUMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





Father, | Cannot Tell a Lie, 


Said George witb trepidation, 

= hatchet sharp made cherry chips fly, 

ut I’m not like Carrie Nation, 

For the tree was ours, within our bowers, 
And we need fear no execration. 

Forgive me this or ce, and you need not fear 
Another such exploitation 

And I’Il send for “GEM” your glasses to clear 
From al) dust and accumulation. 





“Little Gem”"’ Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts,, reduced from 
265 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or twu-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOEN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N. 
E. Conservatory of Music. All visitors to this 
city can obiain desirable well heated rooms by 
the day or week, convenient to cars. om 
Reference. 4ddress E. D. H.. St. Stephen St. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


A breezy account of the debate on pres- 
idential suffrage in the Kansas House of 
Representatives is given by the Topeka 
Daily Herald: 

The star debate of the session took 

lace when the suffrage bill came up (on 
Feb. 11) for consideration on a special 
order. Oratory flowed for an hour and a 
half, but it wasn’t a very good quality of 
oratory. A visitor remarked: ‘‘The de- 
bate proved one thing, at least—the House 
is not burdened with spellbinders.”’ 

It was Cy Leland’s bill, and he made 
the longest speech he ever made in his 
life, talking two minutes. He declared 
that there was every reason why women 
should be "age the right to vote, and 
none why they should not. ‘*The women 
of tour States now vote,’’ saidhe. ‘They 
are getting along well. Kansas women 
are just as bright and patriotic as the 
women of those States, and should be al- 
lowed to vote. Women will always vote 
for the best man. Some women may not 
waut to vote, but many men now do not 
vote. The ewomen are better equipped 
now to enjoy the right of suffrage than 75 
per cent. of the men. It would improve 
the political atmosphere. You men know 
what tricks must be resorted to now to 
carry things. Women would check it. 
As for myself, lam in favor of the bill, 
because the women want it and the joint- 
ists don’t. Iam for the women as against 
the jointists.”’ 

Bevington of Jewell spoke for the bill, 
and held up a bunch of petitions signed 
by 16,000 women of Kansas asking for its 
passage. 

O'Donnell of Ellsworth said a great 
many women of Kansas did not want to 
vote, and to grant them suffrage would 
not be a favor but a burden. “Be not 
deceived,’ he said. ‘If the question is 
submitted anda majority of the women 
of the State desire the franchise, they 
will have it, and don’t you forgetit. No 
power on earth can gainsay their will. 
‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world’ to-day, as it will continue to do 
in the future, unless the contamination by 
doctrines promulgated by extremists in 
their advocacy of the :ights of the so- 
called modern woman, should in future 
produce such a social revolution as to 
cause a woman to forget that her most 
sacred mission in life must of all necessity 
be to a great extent of a domestic nature, 
and that in the fulfillment of that heaven- 
sent mission she wields in her hand a 
scepter more potent for good or evil than 
the combined verdict of all the ballot- 
boxes of her generation. The voice of the 
children that gather around a mother’s 
knee and lisp their childish prattle at her 
feet is sweeter music farthan any pean 
that ever greeted a victorious politician, 
and the triumphant blare which bursts 
forth from a victorious political band- 
wagon is as sounding brass. tinkling cym- 
bals and veriest ragtime, in comparison 
with the glorious symphony of grand re- 
frain that pleads for a woman’s kingdom, 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’”’ 

Hutcheson of Pratt said that the women 
should have a right to help name the offi- 
cers who govern them. At present the 
suffrage was withheld from criminals, In- 
dians, imbeciles, idiots and women, He 
wanted to take women out of that class, 

Enright of Wyandotte supported the 
bill in a short speech about the capability 
of women in most walks of life. He told 
why he married his wife. Mrs. Enrigbt, 
who isa particularly bright woman, with 
perfect control of an extensive vocabulary, 
will probably give her husband a practical 
demonstration of the “equality of the 
sexes,’’ when he goes home, for singing 
her praises in public. 

The venerable ‘**Bun’’ Adams of Butler, 
father of the House, delivered a set speech 
against the bill. Adams’s oratorical efforts 
are all ‘‘set,”’ He is a bachelor, aged 72, 


with moss on his back, and the advocates | 


of equal suffrage ex pected that he would 
oppose the measure. Adams consumed 


as much time as did all the other speak- | 
He said women had no place in the | 


ers. 
political world. ‘Their place was in the 
kitchen, at the washtub, among the flat- 
irops, and over the darning basket. 

“I have a feeling’’—said Adams, when 
he had spoken three-quarters of an hour— 
“T have a feeling——”’ 

He had forgotten his lines. 
and the audience began to cheer. 

“T have a feeling,’’ shouted the vener- 
able **Bun.”’ 


He had recollected his speech, but the | 


people wouldn’t stop cheering. The la- 
dies clapped their hands in glee. Adams 
took his seat without telling how he felt. 
Robbins of Hamilton, a preacher, spoke 
for the bill. 
16,000 women had asked for its passage 
and not ove woman had protested against 
it. Hesaid women would do a great deal 
toward the purification of politics. 
Adams of Butler: ‘They haven’t done 


much in Topeka. The town is full of 
joints.”’ 
Robbins: ‘How do you know?” 


Adams didn’t say. 
Robbins said that in Topeka the women 


had voted right; the men allowed the | 


joints to run. 

Watkias of Reno opposed the bill. He 
pictured a Copeland lobby scene, with the 
mixture of smoke from ‘*Bun’’? Adams’s 
fifteen-cent cigar, Dougherty’s ‘‘owu’’ and 
Steve Cave’s pipe. ‘Just imagine, if you 
can,”’ he said, ‘tour wives and sweethearts 
mixing up in that lobby with Uncle Cy, 


Biliy Morgan, Andy Richards, Johnson of | 


Decatur, Bucklin aud other statesmen of 
that class! Put me down against this 
bill.”’ 

Johnson of Decatur asked to be taken 
out of the picture, for he didn’t belong in 
the Copeland lobby. 
He had eight sons and two daughters, and 


The House | 


His strong point was that | 


He was for the bill. | 


the girls were as well qualified for voting 
as the boys. 

Wilson of Jefferson said if he went 
home without voting for the bill his folks 
would snatch him baldheaded. 

Stavely of Osage said women in politics 
would do good. He described the average 
primary. Often, he said, business men 
were too busy to attend, but he never 
failed to find all the popeny on) gee nar 
thugs and jointkeepers on hand ready to 
vote early and often. The woman vote in 
the small towns bad improved municipal 
politics, and in time it would improve it 
in the large cities. ‘The women will in 
time have full suffrage,’ he said, ‘‘and 
the sooner it comes the better.”’ 

Law, Linton, Sims and Stubbs also 
spoke for the bill. 

When all who desired to speak had 
aired their views, Mr. Leland suggested a 
roll-call by consent. Hale objected to a 
roll-call, but the chair said he heard no 
objections, and ordered that the roll be 
called. The vote stood ayes 51, nays 62, 
absent or dodging, 12. 

There were 300 ladies in Representative 
Hall during the debate. 

The bill had been previously defeated in 
the Senate, 21 to 13 

Miss Helen Kimber writes: ‘‘Our women 
are indignant, but not discouraged. Even 
the Wichita Zagle compliments us on our 
excellent campaign. We intend to con- 
tinue to organize,”’ 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Woman Suffrage Valentine Party, to 
celebrate Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 83d 
birthday, was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of Feb. 14. About 150 
people assem bled to do honor to our dis- 
tinguished leader and laugh over the val- 
entines. 

Mrs. Blankenburg read a letter from 
Miss Anthony, written for the occasion. 
| Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery entertained the 
|} company with a short account of Miss 
| Anthony’s first trip to Europe, and other 
| bits of personal experience. Miss Mary 
| Knox Garvin read a poem written by Miss 
Jane Campbell. Then came the 144 val- 
entines, which were auctioned off, the 
proceeds to go to the New Hampshire 
campaign fund. Miss Jane Campbell 
wrote allthe poetry. Some of it was in 
unison with the sentiment of the day, but 
in some others, as a local paper ex pressed 
it, “the poetess had lots of fun with the 
men who oppose woman suffrage.’ The 
figures on all the valentines were painted 
in colors, and many of them had real 
merit. 

One, entitled ‘‘A Heart Rending Valen- 
tine,’’ was as follows: 

When women vote things will be queer, 

I haven’t any doubt; 


I shake already, for I fear 
They'll ‘‘turn the rascals out.’’ 


When women vote, I[ fear that we 
Will bump up with a bang 

Agaiost reforms, for women won't 
* Line up” with any gang. 

‘*A Bitter Complaint” is the title of the 

following: 

A woman voting! What a pass 
Are things now coming to! 

She’ll want to hold an office next— 
{t's monstrous, but it's true. 

And then I know how ’twill turn out, 
She will expect us then 

To work and earn our salaries— 
’Tis hard on feeble men. 


A beautiful valentine represented a 
group of merry children. One of the 
older girls, who with spectacles looked 
wise and like a teacher, was, with ruler 
in hand, trying to have the party repeat 
| these words: 

This is the lesson, children, 

That I now would teach; 


This is the sermon, children, 
That I fain would preach. 


Teach how fine the thing is 
Equality we call; 

Learn to think, to practice, 
Equal rights for all. 








Another valentine was: 


Women voting! It can’t be! 
| In this land of liberty 

| We shall never justice see 

If thuse women now can see 

| How we manage, cleverly, 

To have things done properly 

| And in order, so that we 

| Up on top may always be. s 
| Women voting! Can it be! 

Oh, what will become of me! 


Still another was: 
He played on his pretty guitar, 

And sweet was each tender note; 
He called ter his guiding star, 

And begged her to “come and vote!” 


He told how unscrupulous men, 
Coming from regions remote, 

Cast fraudulent ballots and then 
He begged her to “come and vote!” 





“Come, my own darling, and show 
How trusting true love can be! 
Come, my own sweetheart, and go 
And cast a ballot for me!”’ 

Miss Campbell read many of the valen- 
tines, to the amusement of the guests. 
Mr. Blankenburg was delightful, both as 
host and auctioneer. 

A friend contributed 200 delicious 
heart-shaped cakes, which, with lemon- 
ade and coffee, finished the program. 

Altogether,the suffragists of Pennsylva- 
nia (as delegations from Pittsburg, Norris- 
town, and Chester joined the Philadelphia 
' friends) are to be cougratulated upon the 





success of the party. Eighty-one dollars, 

the total cash received from the sale, has 

gone to Mrs. Upton, National Treasurer. 
L. L. B. 





CALIFORNIA. 


San FRANcIscO, Fes. 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

From the youngest member of our As- 
sociation comes a letter inclosing her an- 
nual dues, and containing this bit of sug- 
gestive information: 

I became a member of the California 
W. S. A. when I was eleven years old, 
and hope to remain a member as long as 
I can. 

The writer of this letter is Miss Harriet 
Park, now a splendid young woman of 
sixteen years, and as staunch a young 
suffragist as you would wish to meet. It 
is not often that we have the opportunity 
of extending the hand of fellowship to so 
youthful an applicant as Miss Park was 
when she joined the Association, and un- 
der the circumstances it might be inter- 
esting to learn the reason for her early 
ambition to become a member. 

Miss Park has a very intelligent mother, 
who is a practical suffragist, and, by the 
way, comes from Boston. Beginning with 
Harriet’s eleventh birthday, her mother 
presented to her each year, as one of her 
birthday gifts, a bright silver dollar with 
which to pay her annual dues as a mem- 
ber of our Association. Harriet was thor- 
oughly delighted when she received from 
the treasurer her first receipt for member- 
ship dues, and now prizes as the best 
among her birthday gifts the shining dol- 
lar that means membership in a suffrage 
club, The seed thus planted by the 
mother has borne rich fruit. The desire 
early awakened in the child to possess the 
American citizen’s birthright to the ballot 
has developed in the young woman a 
quickened sense of all a vote might mean 
in the hands of women. 

This is practical missionary work, and 
suffrage mothers might imitate, with 
profit to all concerned, Mrs, Park’s exam- 
ple of commencing early to teach the 
young idea the A BC of woman suffrage. 

CLARA M, SCHLINGHEYDE, 


ed 


NEBRASKA. 


The Property Rights bill, now pending 
in the Legislature, was introduced by Mr. 
Sears, of Tekamah, husband of our be- 
loved State auditor, who passed away last 
summer. We believe the chances are in 
favor of its passage. Now that it has 
been introduced, more can be accom- 
plished by those at home writing to their 
senators and representatives, and urging 
them to vote for it, than by anything that 
can be done here, We therefore urge you 
to write at once. The bill was drawn 
with great care by Norval Bros., and we 
feel very sure that it will stand the test of 
the courts, 

The ten-dollar prize for the largest in- 
crease of membership for 1902 was won 
by Ciawford, which gained 26 new mem- 
bers. Where will the prize for 1903 go? 
Let it be 1,500 members for 1903! 

Nebraska is entitled to twelve delegates 
to the National Convention in New Or- 
leans. Letall whocontemplate going send 
their names at once to the president, Mrs. 
Clara A. Young, Brokev Bow, who will 
present their names to the executive com- 
mittee for appointment, and provide them 
with credentials. A fare of one and one- 
third will be granted for the round trip 
and hotel rates will be one dollar per day 
and upward. It is our earnest hope that 
the Nebraska delegation may be complete, 

Miss Gail Laughlin will enter the State 
for field work March 5, She will come 
from Montana, and will speak for ten days 
along the Elkhorn road, arriving in Oma- 
ha in time to start with the Nebraska del- 
egation for New Orleans. She will return 
April 1, and the eight weeks’ series of 
conferences will begin immediately. 

We have, therefore, the most important 
campaign before us that we have had for 
years. We hope that the pledge may be 
paid early, so that the work shall not be 
embarrassed for lack of funds. 

LAURA A. GREGG. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston E. 8S. A. FoR Goop GOvERN- 
MENT.—The membership committee held 
a parlor meeting on the morning of Feb. 
20, at the residence vf Mrs. Thomas Mack, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames made an interesting 
and convincing address on ‘*The Value of 
Suffrage,” after which there was a gen- 
eral discussion. Miss Mary Shaw, then 
in B ston, playing [bsen’s ‘‘Ghosts,’’ was 
expected to say a few words for woman 
suffrage from the point of view of the 
drama, but was unfortunately unable to 
come. One new member joined the Asso- 
ciation. M. H. P, 


NEwtTon.—The League had a whist 
with Mrs. E. N L. Walton, West Newton, 
Feb. 19. About 35 ladies shared the so- 
ciability and good cheer. After playing 
cards for a while, the company adjourned 
to the dining room, where many tempting 
refreshments were served, showing what 





- cooks are our suffrage members. 
ealths were drunk in lemonade to Mrs. 
Rowe, our absent President, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton. Mrs. Walton then read 
magnificently two of Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s poems—‘‘An Obstacle”’ and ‘‘Re- 
solve,”’ which begins 

To keep my health! 

To do my work! 

To live! 

To see to it [ grow and gain and give. 


It was announced that part of the pro- 
ceeds of this whist was to go to the Lucy 
Stone Reading Koom of Lincoln Memorial 
University,Cumberland Gap, Tenn.,which 
is now nearing completion. Extra dona- 
tions of money or books were solicited by 
Miss Susan Whiting. After this social 
half-hour, cards were resumed, and all en- 
joyed whist until five o’clock. The win- 
ner of the game was honored with a yel- 
low bow, showing her to be a good suf- 
fragict as well asa good card-player. The 
afternoon was a great success. 

8S. A. WHITING. 


City Point.—The League met in Pil- 
_ Hall on the evening of Feb. 25. Mrs. 

yons presided, and there was a large at- 
tendance, including many young people. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell was the speaker. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 
The evening’s entertainment was enliv- 
ened by good music. 


LEOMINSTER.—The League and the W. 
U. T. U. have been workiog for the nomi- 
nation of women. Democratic and Re- 
publican caucuses are no longer held in 
Leominster, but, instead, a ‘*Citizens’ cau- 
cus,’’ in which the best men (and an occa- 
sional woman) are chosen to hold the 
town offices, regardless of political associ- 
ations. The ‘Citizens’ caucus’’ is the 
largest and most fully attended. A small 
party of men got togetber two or three 
years ago and called a “Good Government 
caucus;’’ then the Socialists called an- 
other, making three in all. At the Citi- 
zens’ caucus two women were chosen— 
Mrs, Abbie G. Boutelle for the school 
board, and Mrs, Fannie L. Thurston for 
three years on the Public Library commit- 
tee. We did not succeed in getting a 
woman as an overseer of the poor. The 
Good Government caucus nominated our 
candidates all around, both for the school 
board and for overseers of the poor, but 
they were not elected. On the plan that 
half a loaf is better than none, we feel we 
have met with some success, and hope for 
something better next time. The Social- 
ists did not nominate one woman candi- 
date, but they left a vacancy on the school 
board, and will give their vote to Mrs, 
Boutelle. KATE G,. PoPE. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The four-act com- 
edy, by Harriet Ford and Beatrice De 
Mille, ‘*The Greatest Thing in the World,”’ 
will be presented next week. It made a 
success throughout the country three 
seasons ago. Souvenir boxes of choice 
chocolate bonbons distributed at the 
Monday matinée. 

—_e_— 


A Harp Concert will be given by Miss 
Harriet A. Shaw, the harpist, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, on the evening of March 3. She 
will be assisted by Mr. Leo. Schulz, vio- 
loncellist, and Mr. Gwilym Miles, baritone. 

















The Gilman School 


Also Called 
Cambridge School 


for Girls 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford t 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Bostor. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electrie 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,99. Cure dan. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Southern Railway. 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL. 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washington, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 
via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlanta 


and West Point R. R., Western Ry. of Ala- 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston. 





Delegates and friends who contemplate at- 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
aud reduced rates by aplying to 


GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A.S. THWEATT, E P.A.,, 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
» 435-4 Tr t 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance 'Jnion. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. bwston 


A full supply of Temperance Books ana 
afiete at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 








Teleph 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, March 2, 3.P. M., Mr. Richard Burton will 
speak on the Novel. 

—— 





FOURTEEN - YEAR-OLD Armenian Girl 
would like a place in Boston or vicinity where 
she can help with the housework in return for 
her board and a daily lesson in Evg'ish. Address 
M. M., 258 River St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Seventeen-year-old Armen- 
ian girl wants a place to do housework. Has con- 
siderable ry of it; worked three years in 
the house of a British Consul, and speaks some 
English. Address M. M., 
bridgeport. Mass. 


258 River St., Cam- 





FARM WORK.—Amenian young man, able 
to speak English, warts a place to do farm work, 
oragcoachman. Address KRIKOR HUSSEINJIAN, 
care Mardiros Demirjian, 67 Kneeland 8t., Boston, 





ARMENIAN YOUNG MAN of 21 would like 
a place to do housework. Address ARMENAK 
SHAUMIAN, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 














Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES AN OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Black Silk Stocks. 


— ALSO — 


White Cotton STOCKS and Hand Embroid’d COLLARS *; CUFFS 





F. Fisk, 
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